





THE NATION’S NEED IN ENGINEERS 


bility or success in engineering. Techni- 
cal knowledge avails little if its appli- 
cation cannot be trusted. 

Not all buyers of drawing instru- 


America knows well that her future, 
possibly her very survival, depends on 
the engineering talent she can muster in 
the years immediately ahead. America 
needs many more engineers. But of 
vastly greater importance than mere 
numbers will be the capacity of these 
engineers for achievement. Will they 
be able engineers? Will they be men of 
high standards, men of sound judgment, 
men inspired to great accomplishments? 
These are matters vital to the nation, 
consequences which may be determined 


early in the training of tomorrow's en- 
gineers. 

The way men think is often shaped 
by influences they hardly recognize. 
Drawing instruments are a good ex- 
ample. If they are fine instruments, pre- 
cision inspires precision. Pride of own- 
ership inspires pride in accomplishment. 
As the twig is bent, so grows the tree. 
Men who cannot respect their tools can- 
not respect their craft. Men without 
high standards and discriminating judg- 
ment can never merit either responsi- 


PROTECTION FOR A LIFETIME WITH A DIETZGEN LIFETIME SERVICE POLICY 


Many “bargain” sets of drawing instruments are either orphans or soon become 
orphans; their makers out of business, repair parts and replacements impossible to 
obtain. The Dietzgen Lifetime Service Policy enclosed in each set of Dietzgen Draw- 
ing Instruments provides that Dietzgen will maintain master stocks of all instrument 
parts for the full lifetime of the set's original purchaser. 


ments can afford the finest. But any 
man who buys less than the very best 
he can afford may well be handicap- 
ping himself with the most expensive 
“bargain” of his entire lifetime. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 
Chicago + New York + San Francisco » New Orleans 
Los Angeles + Pittsburgh + Washington + Phila- 
delphia « Milwaukee + Seattle - Denver + Kansas 
City + Cincinnati + Deolers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 
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Another School Shop Selects the 


SOUTH BEND MILL 


CALUMET TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL, GARY, IND. 


TAKES ADVANTAGE OF ITS VERSATILITY 


This shop, completely equipped with South Bend machines will find that the versa- 
tility of the South Bend Vertical Milling Machine gives breadth to training. Students 
perform more operations and gain more experience as the 360° vertical rotation of 
the machine head permits it to mill, bore, drill and ream at any angle. Saves set-up 
time—saves waiting for other machines. Write for complete information on this 
precision-built mill. 

Milling Machine Prices Start at $1,742 


© coum BEND LATH 


Builders of Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, Drili Presses and Pedestal Grinders 


SOUTH BEND 22, 
INDIANA 





Ample Capacity 
Spindle speeds — 8. Spindle 
travel — 4”. Table travel -— 
20” or 30”. Spindle to table — 
20”. Spindle to column — 20”. 


Head Rotates 
Works at any angle through 
full 360°. Holds setting even 
when moved in and ovt — ram 
does not turn. No resetting. 


Easy Set-ups 
Vernier scale for angular set- 
tings. Micrometer depth stop. 
Quill lock. Large, graduated 
collars on controls. 


ez 
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\ S 


\ A * 
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Teaching Helps 
Training films, project books, op- 
erators manuals, wall charts, etc. 
to make teaching easier. Write 
for bulletins. 
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GIVES SCHOOL SHOPS 


ACCURACY, CAPACITY AND POWER 


This 12” swing lathe typifies Logan advanced design and 
rugged construction. Gears are extra wide and strong. Shafts 
are extra heavy. The lead screw has a full %” diameter. 

The precision carriage rides on a two-V-way, two-flat-way 
bed that is rugged, precision ground and warp-free. The heavy 
spindle turns on oversize ball bearings, no bearing 
adjustment needed for any speed between 38 and 1575 rpm. 
This lathe, and every Logan Lathe from 14” swing down 

to 9” swing, is dynamically balanced before it is 

shipped. The result is sustained accuracy and 

smooth, quiet power on every lathe turning 

operation. See your Logan Lathe dealer for 

more facts—or mail us the coupon below. 


No. 2557-V 

12” Swing, 

Variable Speed Drive 
35” Centers 


LOGAN ENGINEERING OO. 
4901 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


Send me full facts on the Logan line. 


THIS COUPON 
will bring you full details 
on Logan Lathe construction 
and specifications. 





FEBRUARY 


This Month’s Cover 


The cover picture on_ this 
issue shows two students in Dr. 
Herbert A. Anderson’s woodwork- 
ing class performing one of the 
operations required in the lamina- 
tion of water skis as they tighten 
the clamps on a special forming 
ig. 

The photograph was taken by 
Raymond Johnson, graduate stu- 
dent, Stout State College, Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 

Submitted by D. P. Barnard, 
director of audio-visual education. 


*x* & 
American Heart Association 


The annual February Heart 
Fund campaign enlists your aid 
in the vital work of combating 
diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion through research, professional 
and public education, and com- 
munity heart programs. 

Heart Sunday is to be observed 
on February 24. The Heart Fund 
campaign, which begins on Feb- 

1, will continue through 


2, 1914, as Second-Ciass 

March wart Copyrigh S.- Oy the Br . 
. . t 4 t ruce 
Publishing Co. Title as Trade Mark 
in U. S, Patent Office, November 25, 1930. 
Published monthly except during July’ and 


in the ited States, U.S. possessions, and 
7 $3.75 a year, pa 


f countries, $4.25 ~ ; 0 
cents. School’ Shop Annual, sido. 
Discontinvance. — Notice of discontinuance 


Vudustriial pbrte aud 
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The Shop Teachers’ Professional Magazine 


CONTENTS 


Trade Exploration in Vocational Schools... .. Benjamin J. Novak 


Egypt Studies the U. S. System of Vocational Education 
eT e eee TS See ee | ae Louis M. Sasman 


Source of Teaching Material for Industrial Education Subjects 
Withro McEnge 
Increasing High School Industrial-Arts Enrollment... .John E. Cogoli 
Methods of Teaching Related Information Lewis Mallow, Jr. 
Ralph C. Mayo 


An Integrated Industrial-Arts Program for the Junior High Schools 
Donald L. Lippold 


Shop, Look and Listen (Cartoon) . ua 11 Marino 
Editorials 


A Two-Year Industrial-Arts Woodworking Course... .Wéilliam L. Lewis 


Problems and Projects 

{lexander F. Bick 
Sy OD. s icinad dnc end = one-s ++se ahead eee Leonard Haskell 
Shop, Look and Listen (Cartoon)... . {1 Marino 
Camp Stove ..Walter H. Harrington 
Drafting or Shop Stool Percy Martins 
Tilt-Top Demonstration Bench. ..... J. W. Weeks and Michael Loftus 
OOD WU asks aise hos codec tihsscdivaesguened John Emmel 
Drafting Pencil— A Teaching Aid Stanley Ross 
Copper Trimmed Humidor Dick Hutchinson 
Sant Dhatal TS oe ho ik ede cc cens eee Herbert W. Yankee 
EN Louis Barocci 
Keep Shavings Out of Motor....................065- E. V. Reyner 
Making a Masking Tape Board Stanley D. Ross 


New Publications 

Personal News Business and Personal News .... 
Questions and Answers Descriptive Material 

News Notes f Shop Equipment News 


Association News 
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pessoctation News 











COMING CONVENTIONS 
March 14-16. New Jersey Vocational and 
Arts Association, at Berkeley Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J. Secretary, Richard O 
Harthmann, 63 Lexington Ave., Jersey City, 
N 





_. 21-23. Ohic Ind ial Arts A iation, 
at Neil House Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Secre- 
tary, C. R. Hawes, 629 Sweitzer Si., Green- 
ville, Ohio 


THE 1956 ST. LOUIS AVA 
CONVENTION 


The Golden Anniversary Convention of the 
American Vocational Association was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., December 3 to 7, 1956. Out- 
standing at this convention was the distri- 
bution of the Golden Anniversary Number 
of the American Vocational Journal which 
commemorates the fiftieth year of the pur- 
poseful pursuance of industrial-vocational 


education. 








SOLID NUT CONTINUOUS SCREW 
VISE 


~xthay 


QUICK ACTION VISE 


18A DUAL PURPOSE VISE 


JUNIOR WOODWORKER'S VISE 





3 Reasons Why Morgan 
Vises Are Your Best Buy 


adit 


LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION 
Finest materials and work- 
manship, rapid tests and 
control make Morgan vises 
rugged and trouble-free, able 
to withstand long, severe 
use. 


UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE 


No time limit restriction! 
Superior quality and construc- 
tion make it possible for Mor- 
gan to place this guarantee 
on every vise. 


ECONOMY 

Built-in toughness and de- 
pendability means you save 
time, effort, and costs in re- 
pair. You also save in long 
run replacements. 


Send now for free catalog 
showing the complete 
Morgan line. 


ORGAN 
VISES 


MORGAN VISE CO. 
120 N. Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








The American Vocational Association is the 
outgrowth of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education founded 
in 1906. The name of this organization was 
changed in 1918 to the National Society 
for Vocational Education. 

Another association formed as a regional 
group having vocational: education in mind 
was organized in 1914 under the name of 
The Vocational Association of the Middle 
West. 

The two groups mentioned above merged 
and formed the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation incorporated in 1929 with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 

The 1956 convention in St. Louis fully 
and drastically reflected the progress that 
has been made in vocational education during 
the past half century. The roster of those 
who contributed to the Golden Anniversary 
Number reads like a veritable Who’s Who 
in industrial arts and vocational education. 
The large number of 2800 or more of our 
educators who attended from all parts of 
our country, from Canada, Puerto Rico, and 
Mexico, attest to the deep interest that edu- 
cators and others have in industrial arts 
and vocational education. The 95 or more 
commercial exhibitors also show that business 
and industry are aware of the great value 
which our field of education exerts in the 
education of our youth. This huge exhibit 
gave the visitors a real chance to get an 
overview of the tools, equipment, materials, 
texts and project books, related materials, 
and teaching aids that are available to those 
who conduct the industrial arts and voca- 
tional classes in agriculture, business, distrib- 
utive education, home economics, industrial 
arts, rehabilitation, technical education, vo- 
cational guidance, and teacher education. 

It is very difficult to give a real account 
which fully covers all that transpired at 
St. Louis during the convention. 

Special meetings were held by the National 
Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education on Monday and Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, at which an analysis of new 
legislation was made, and legislation affecting 
the further development of vocational edu- 
cation was studied. 

Accreditation and evaluation of vocational 
education also was discussed. 

Ralph Howard, Ohio State Director of 
Vocational Education, was elected president 
of the National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education at the AVA con- 
vention at St. Louis. 


Industrial Arts Education 


The Wednesday afternoon session of the 
Industrial Arts section discussed how indus- 
trial design techniques can be applied to 
the school shop. Among those taking part 
in this program were: John L. Feirer, Herman 
Zimmerman (sales engineer of the Danly 
Machine Specialties, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.), 
Alexander F. Bick, Maurice Overholt, and 
Paul L. Scherer. 

On Wednesday morning H. H. London was 
chairman at a meeting at which a panel 
consisting of R. O. Gallington, H. O. Reed, 
Jack Robb, Ralph K. Watkins, and Ralph 
C. Wenrich discussed the problem “What 
Should We Teach in Industrial Arts.” 

On Thursday afternoon, under the chair- 
manship of Dewey F. Barich, Harold Foss, 
director of manufacturing, Engineering Office 
of the Ford Motor Company, presented an 
interesting picture of manufacturing practices. 


Trade and Industrial Education 
At the Sunday meeting, December 2, at 
2:00 p.m., under the chairmanship of John 
A. Jarvis, Professor H. H. London gave a 
report on the work research committee. 


(Continued on page 6A) 
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PusH-BuTToN SAFreETy 
Switcn! 2 pole push-button 
switch is recessed for your 
protection, but is easily 
accessible 


4 VERSATILE Mope.s, 4 
PowerRFUL Morors! 6” 
through 10” wheel diame- 
ters. From \ to 1 hp. Each 
has additional advantages. 


ADJUSTABLE U - SHAPED 
Too. Rest: Gives full sup- 
port. Can be adjusted for 
wheel wear. Perforations 
stop dirt accumulation 
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your training! 


Smooth-running Black & Decker 
Bench Grinders are POWER-BUILT 


for long, trouble-free life! 


Choose one of the four B&D Bench Grinders for 
your classes. They’re easy and safe to operate! You 
get top quality tool sharpening, wire brushing, 
grinding, buffing every time. And your students 
learn on the same tools they’I!l be using in industry. 


The smooth-running Black & Decker-built 
motor is designed to give constant speed, regard- 
less of load. Extends life of wheel, causes less over- 
heating. Lubricant-sealed ball bearings protect 
against abrasive damage. Adjustable tool rests, 
adjustable spark shields, and built-in exhaust out- 
lets make for safer, easier operation. 

Call your distributor for a free demonstration 
today. For free catalog, write to: THE BLACK & 
DeEcKER Mra. Co., Dept. 2102, Towson 4, Md. 
(In Canada: 80-86 Fleet St., E., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


Leading Distributors Everywhere Sell 


Black& Decker: 


Portable Electric Tools —Power- Built to Last 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Continued from page 4A) 


Rupert N. Evans did 
evaluation committee, and Robert A 
on the membership committee 

On Monday morning under the 
ship of Herbert L. Benson the 
“What is Research,” “What is the 
Teacher Trainer’s Responsibility for 
ship Development,” were discussed by 
L. Canfield and Burr D. Coe 

James R. D. Eddy presented a 
Determine the Need for Adult 
Education.” 

“A Study of Apprenticeship” was presented 
by Clifford G. Dobson and Max Eddy spoke 
on “Related Instruction Needed by Students 
in Co-operative Occupational Training.” 





likewise on the 
Tinkham 


chairman 
questions, 
Industrial 
Leader 
Earle 


“Study to 
Vocational 


At one of the section meetings of the in- 
dustrial teacher education group, with Kermit 
A. Seefeld as chairman, R. Lee Hornbake 
spoke on “Industrial Arts in 1970.” “Facilities 
for Industrial Arts in 1970” was presented 
by M. Ray Karnes; and William J. Micheels 
spoke on “Industrial Arts Teacher Training 
in 1970.” 

Divisional 
apprentice 
television ; 


were held on 
training, radio, electronics, and 
supervisory training; automotive 
training; and graphic ,arts; industrial co- 
operative training; and building trades, and 
metal trades training 
There were scores of 
and dinner meetings 
Outstanding among the addresses given at 
the various general sessions was the one by 
the Hon. Stuart Symington, U. S. Senator 
from Missouri. Unfortunately, space is not 
available to do it justice in this report. 


meetings also 


breakfast, luncheon, 


Builder of Sheldon Lathes, Milling 


‘SHELDON -. Machines, Shapers and Sebastian Lathes 


it only takes 
one good 
Milling Machine 
and a capable 
Shaper to triple 
the value of your 
shop course 








Sheldon provides today’s modern 
school shop with “up-to-date” ma- 
chine tools . . . with 10", 11", and 
13" Precision lathes for both in- 
dustrial arts and vocational pro- 

. Sheldon Milling Machines 
. . » Sheldon Shapers . . . and, for 
advanced courses, Sebastian 13" 
and 15" Geared Head Lathes. 


BASIC TEACHING AIDS 


In addition to providing con- 
veniently located distributors with 
experienced sales engineers, Sheldon 

pares and publis basic teach- 
ing aids, for shop instructors. 


Write for samples today 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., INC. 
4244 WN. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, fil. 


No course in shop practice can be 
complete without basic instruction on 
the milling machine and the shaper. 


For this no other units equal the size 
“0” Sheldon Milling Machine with 
its hand and power table feed, 
uick-change gear box, variable speed 
rive, back geared unit, and inter- 
changeable vertical head 
attachment. No other shaper is better 
suited for class work than the Fm od 
size Sheldon 12" Back Geared S) ~ 
with its large capacity, long stroke, 
variable speed drive, weight and ac- 
curacy. 
These are standard machine tools 
with which you can teach modern 
methods and tool performance—— 
full powered industrial tools that can 
give your students the “feel” exper- 
ience and satisfaction of adult work. 








High lights for many who attended the 
convention were the visits to the new O'Fallon 
Technical High School, Hadley Technical High 
School, and the David Ranken Jr. School 
of Mechanical Trades. 

The annual convention banquet was omitted 
this year. Instead the Ship’s program did 
double duty, and did it outstandingly well. 
The Ship’s citation was given to Emmett 
O’Brien, state director of vocational education, 
Hartford, Conn 

The next AVA 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Central Connecticut Industrial Arts 
Association met on December 5 at the Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut at New Britain, 
to conduct a short workshop. 

President Harry Arnini, assisted by Edwin 
Cook and Dr. Thomas Monteleone of the 
Teachers College staff, planned and led the 
program which included the following areas 
and leaders: Photography — David Harris of 
Bristol; Rubber Stamp Making — George 
Gaudette, Plainville High School; Internal 
Plastic Carving — Walter Hutengz, Plainville 
High School; Wood Finishes — Nelson Lyons, 
Bristol High School; Electroplating — Dr 
Thomas Monteleone. Teachers College; Wire 
Wheel Wood Finishing — Robert Brady, King 
Philip Junior High School, West Hartford; 
Wood Carving — David Merrill of Teachers 
College; Metal Enameling— John Poen, 
Newington; Leather Tooling and Carving 
Kenneth Beatson of Woodstock Academy 

A short business meeting preceded the 
workshop, and an informal get-together com- 
pleted the evening with the presentation of 
door prizes, and refreshments. 

Preliminary plans were made for the 1958 
anniversary conference of the Connecticut 
Industrial Arts Association. — Russell H 
Anderson, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
MEET 


The North Carolina Industrial Arts As- 
sociation held its ninth annual fall business 
meeting at Rocky Mount, N. C., Saturday, 
November 3, 1956. There were approximately 
eighty people present at the meeting. 

Neal Atkins and Lee Chapman of the 
Rocky Mount Senior High School industrial- 
arts department, served as hosts. 

Following the period of registration and the 
business meeting, a luncheon meeting was 
held. C. M. Edson, high school principal, 
welcomed the visitors. 

Emil Kronquist, author, teacher, and crafts- 
man, gave a short talk at the luncheon meet- 
ing nreceding his silversmith demonstration 
At the demonstration there were a number of 
extra guests from Eastern Carolina College 
These were students majoring in elementary, 
education and industrial arts, who had come 
just for the demonstration. 

Officers of the Association are: Robert 
Leith, president; Tom Shore, vice-president ; 
and Marshal Schmidt, secretary and treasurer 

K. C. Sinclair, Public Relations Chairman 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TEACHERS 
MEET 


be held 
1957. 


convention will 
August 5 to 9, 


The members and guests of the Fairfield 
County Industrial Arts Association held their 
November 28 meeting in the newly remodeled 
and renovated Burdick Junior High School, 
Stamford, Conn. The group was welcomed 
by Joseph J. Franchina, principal of the 
school. Added greetings were expressed by 
Roy Hill, administrative assistant to the 
Superintendent of Stamford public schools; 
Elsworth Plumber, director of arts, and Byron 

(Continued on page 10A) 
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ROCKWELL-BUILT 


ELTA power tools 


New Thora B. Gardiner Jr. High School is equipped with 
these Delta tools: Unisaw, 8” jointer, surfacer, radial saw, 
20” band saw, 14” drill press, 2-24” scro!l saws, 4-12” 
wood lathes, grinder, disc sander. 


... first choice for the new school shop 
at Thora B. Gardiner Jr. H. S., Oregon City, Oregon 


In his 16 years as industrial arts instructor, 
Gale Bentz has had experience not only with 
Deita, but with major tools of all sizes and 
types. Although ample funds were available to 
purchase heavier, expensive machines, Mr. 
Bentz chose Delta—here’s why: 


STUDENTS LEARN QUICKLY, SAFELY —“‘Delta’s sim- 
plicity and ease of handling make it possible for 
our students to learn woodworking machine opera- 
tion in just eight weeks,” says Mr. Bentz. But 
even more important, according to Mr. Bentz, is 
that Delta’s many built-in safety features give 
complete student protection. 


RUGGED DURABILITY—According to Mr. Bentz, 
Delta’s proved ability to give dependable opera- 





Send coupon for complete catalog! 
another product by 


tion, year after year, played an important role in 
selecting tools for the new school shop. “We 
wanted tools that could withstand hard, continu- 
ous student operation without expensive, time- 
consuming maintenance,” said Mr. Bentz. 


PROMPT DEALER SERVICE—Another important 
reason for choosing Delta was the excellent co- 
operation and service provided by Delta Dealers. 
According to Mr. Bentz, they not only carry com- 
plete Delta stocks, but take an active interest in 
the school’s shop program. 


SEE THE ENTIRE DELTA POWER TOOL LINE—Get all 
the facts—compare—then make up your own 
mind! Your Delta Dealer is listed under “TOOLS” 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 


Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell mivaiintiien Co. 
402B N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


[_] Please send complete catalog of entire Delta line. 
[_] Please send names of my nearest Delta Dealers. 


Name : Title 








a a ROCKWELL 


DELTA ... PRIDE OF THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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LONGEST BED 


OF ANY 6” JOINTER IN ITS FIELD* 


*ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
IN MODEL 60 
8” JOINTER 


FULL 48°’ CAST IRON BED ASSURES 
PERFECT EDGE ON ANY LENGTH STOCK. 
EXTRA RIGIDe PRECISION GROUND 
Here is a 6” jointer with features galore. The 
rigid center-mounted fence insures 100% true 


edges. Knife-setting is always quick and sure 
with jackscrews in the cutterhead. 


@ BOTH TABLES FULLY ADJUSTABLE—ON INCLINED 
DOVETAILED WAYS FOR EASY ALIGNMENT 


@ 45° AND 90° POSITIVE STOPS ON FENCE 

@ FULL CUTTERHEAD PROTECTION AT ALL TIMES 

@ NEW CUTTERHEAD GUARD ASSURES SAFE OPERATION 
@ GUARD EASILY REMOVED FOR RABBITING TO 6” 

@ 3 SAFETY-TYPE HIGH SPEED CUTTERHEAD KNIVES 


@ ALL CAST-IRON CONSTRUCTION MOUNTED ON 
ENCLOSED STEEL FLOOR STAND 


PLANERS @ HOLLOW-CHISEL & CHAIN 
MORTISERS @ JOINTERS @ TENONERS 
@ ARBOR & BAND SAWS @ LATHES 


Dealers in Principal Cities 








J Jorgensen" 


— 


and “Pou TONY 


©. S. PAT. OFF. 


CLAMPS 


favorites in the SCHOOL SHOP for nearly 60 years 


+ 


Complete line catalog furnished 
free upon request. 


a, 


available from your favorite tool supplier 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP COMPANY 
“the clamp folks” 


424 N. Ashland Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 























CLP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHESSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSE SESE SES 
Yes, rush me full information on Powermatic’s 
Model 50 6”-Jointer (or Model 60 8”-Jointer). 
RO nesetcinenatmmeniomaes 
Address 
City & Stote_ 








MAIL TODAY TO DEPT. 7 


OWERMATIC 
MACHINE COMPANY 


McMinnville e Tennessee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ARMSTRONG 


Teach with the 
standard tools of 
industry. 
Write for 
Catalog 
ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 


5222 W. Armstrong Ave. Chicago 30, U. S. A. 
New York, San Francisco 
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Starrett makes tools for the student 
and apprentice as well as for the fin- 
ished craftsman. Here are some of the 
more than 3000 items shown in the 
big new Starrett Catalog No. 27. Send 


that help your boys make 
faster progress on precision work 


for your free copy. 


SETS OF TOOLS 
NO. 902 SERIES 
More complete sets 
in durable, folding, 
artificial leather 
cases. No. 902A 
has 9”’ square; No. 


SET OF TOOLS 
NO. 900 


Eight basic tools in 
a black leatherette 
case: 6’’ combina- 
tion square with cen- 
ter head; 6” rule 
with pocket case and 
clip; center punch; 
center gage; 4"’ in- 
side, outside and her- 
maphrodite calipers; 
4” dividers. 


eter, center gage, 
center punch, 6’’ 
rule, 4’’ inside and 
outside calipers, di- 
viders and her- 
maphrodite cal- 
ipers. 


SET OF TOOLS NO. 901 
Similar to Set No. 900 except tools 
are furnished in strong, attractively 
finished wood case plus a copy of 
“The Starrett Book for Student Ma- 
chinists.” 








NO. 22C 
59 DEGREE DRILL 
POINT GAGE 
Measures drill lip lengths 
and insures correct 59° 


Other Useful Dependable 
STARRETT TOOLS 


No. 436 Outside Micrometer Caliper, 
one inch 


bhi jhied MyouIhna iy 
ee fe ee ee 
mo : S Mei esae si el aussi tuse 


“SATIN CHROME’’ 





point angles for best cut- 
ting. Also serves as plain 
rule, hook rule, depth 
gage, try square and slide 
caliper. 





STEEL RULES 
Flexible and spring tempered types, 
6, 12, 18 and 24-inch lengths, frac- 
tional or decimal graduations. Easy 
to read with long wearing, no-glare 
Satin Chrome Finish (pioneered 
by Starrett). 


. 124A Inside Micrometer 

. 11 Combination Square, 12 inch 
. 1010 Dial Indicator Pocket Gage 
. 815 Toolmakers’ Hammer 

. 86A Combination Hand Vise 


. 596 Pencil Divider 
. 54 Hold Downs 
. 196A Universal Dial Test Indi- 





NEW HIGH SPEED 
WELDED EDGE 


HOLE SAWS 
Double welded and 
shatterproof. For 
cutting clean, round 
holes in any ma- 
chineable material. 
Sizes from 9/16” 
through 6’’ diam- 
eter. 





NO. 153 HACKSAW FRAME 
Adjustable for 8, 10 or 12-inch 
blades. Sturdy satin finish frame 
with tough rubber pistol grip. An 
ideal frame for use with Starrett 
hand hacksaw blades. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


New Bulletin 1203, “How to Read, Use, Care for Microm- 
eters and Vernier Gages.” Also, Training Aids Bulletin 
No. 1202 which shows the many Starrett training aids 
available free or at small cost. Write for your free copies. 
Address Dept. CE, The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 


Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


SINCE 1880 


WORLD'S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 


HACKSAWS 


cator 
. 29 Scratch Gage 
. 56A Toolmakers’ Surface Gage 
. 172A Thickness Gage 
. 70A Pocket Scribers 
. 500 Steel Pocket Tape, 72 inch 
. 530 Steel Case Tape 
. 711F “Last Word” Dial Test 
Indicator 
. 50A Improved Trammels 
. 93A T-Handle Tap Wrench 
. 132 Bench Level, six inch 
. 129 Bench Block 
. 236H Depth and Angle Gage 
. 135 Pocket Level 
. 165 Double End Pin Vises 
. 166 Pin Vises 
. 579 Telescoping Gages 
. 185 Tap and Drill Gage 
. 187 Jobbers’ Drill Gage 
. 167 Radius Gages 
. 829 Small Hole Gages 
. 555 Jewelers’ Screw Drivers 
. 6 Screw Pitch Gage 
Kleenscribe Layout Dye 
Starrett Tool and Instrument Oil 





HAND MEASURING TOOLS AND PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


+ STEEL TAPES + PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
+ HOLESAWS + BANDSAWS + BAND KNIVES 
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Your students will enjoy building any of these 
interesting projects. The clear, easy-to-follow 
plans—plus big easy-to-work panels — make 
for professional-like results when you use 


IR PLYWOOD 


rareeroe tree 


[ExT-FPA] 


8 


TOr 


Look for DFPA trademarks —your 
assurance of DFPA quality-tested 
fir plywood. PLYPANEL is versatile 
one-side grade of Interior-type fir 
plywood. For all outdoor uses, in- 
sist on EXTERIOR-TYPE; the EXT- 
DFPA on the panel edge is your 
positive identification. 


PLANS 


room pr 


ad) 


j +, ns ; 
) 
ID 4 a ] 


CHECK PLANS YOU WANT 


MAIL COUPON 


[) UTILITY TABLE 
[] STACKING CABINETS 

("] BUFFET STORAGE CABINET 
[] UTILITY SHELVES 

[] TOOL-CABINET WORKBENCH 
[] DOUBLE DUTY DESK 

[] COFFEE TABLE 

[] BEDSIDE TABLE 

[-] STUDENT'S DESK 

[) CHEST OF DRAWERS 

] TWO-DOOR CABINET 

[ Tv sTooLs 

[) CHILD’S TUMBLER 


[] CHILD’S TABLE AND STOOLS 
[] BUNK BED 
[] BOAT BED 
["] TRAIN TABLE CABINET 
["] COVERED SAND BOX 
[1] TOY STORAGE BLOCKS 
(1) PORTABLE GARDEN CADDY 
["] SECTIONAL PATIO TABLES 
["] OUTDOOR 
SERVING WAGON 
[) SUN SLED 
[] GARAGE STORAGE BOX 
[1] GARDEN CABINET 


THAT'S ALL! 


[] PATIO FURNITURE 
[J ODDS ‘N ENDS CABINET 
C5’ SAILER 

[ 15’ SAILBOAT 

( 20’ SAILBOAT 

C1 113” OUTBOARD 

0 & FLAT BOTTOM DINGHY 
[ 7’9" PRAM DINGHY 

[ 13’4” OUTBOARD 

[1 136” INBOARD RUNABOUT 
[ HOG HOUSE 

[) POULTRY HOUSE 

[] ROLL-AWAY POULTRY NEST 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, DEPT. IA, TACOMA 2, WASH. 
Without obligation or charge, please send me a copy of the plans | have checked above. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADORESS 


city 


ZONE 


STATE 


(Good in USA Only) 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Continued from page 6A) 





Berry, assistant supervisor to Mr. Plumber, 
in charge of industrial arts of Stamford 
Schools. Mr. Hill expressed the greetings oi 
the superintendent, Reginald Neuwine. 

The business meeting was conducted by As- 
sociation President Ralph Killelea. 

John Driscoll, woodworking teacher at the 
Burdick School, was master of ceremonies 

G. Wesley Ketcham was the main speaker 
of the evening. He is consultant in industrial 
arts for the State Department of Education, 
Hartford. His talk was on “School Shop 
Safety.” A question-and-answer period fol- 
lowed Mr. Ketcham’s presentation. 

After the business meeting, door 
were given, and refreshments served 

The February 13 meeting of the association 
will be held at Staples High School, Westport, 
Conn., at 7:30 p.m. The April 10 joint meet- 
ing with the New Haven County Industrial 
Arts Association will be held at the Elks 
Club in West Haven, Conn.— John J. Burk 
hardt, Secretary. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
PUERTO RICO 


The AVA Puerto Rico Chapter announces 
the celebration of the silver anniversary of 
the Vocational Education in Puerto Rico on 
March 24 to 30, 1957. 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHER CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Annual Industrial Teacher Con 
ference and the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Texas Industrial Arts Association will be 
held on the campus of the A. and M. College 
of Texas, College Station, Tex., on February 
22 and 23, 1957. 

Dr. Burl Osburn, head, Industrial Arts De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Millersville, 
Pa., will be the principal speaker. 

The program will consist of group dis- 
cussions, talks, demonstrations, and entertain- 
ments. There also will be special sessions for 
industrial-arts teachers, vocational industrial 
teachers and members of high school industrial 
arts clubs. Entertainment will be provided for 
the ladies. 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA MEETING 


The Central Minnesota Industrial Arts As- 
sociation met at New London High School, 
New London, Minn., on Saturday, December 
8, 1956. In the morning the men visited the 
Steel Tanks Company plant where they saw 
the making of steel tanks for storage of 
butane and propane gas. 

Before lunch a business meeting was held 
At this time it was decided that the group 
would again sponsor a Student Craftsman’s 
Fair. This will be the second year that the 
Fair has been staged with the co-operation 
of Ford Motor Company. 

The noonday luncheon was followed by a 
presentation by a design team from the 
University of Minnesota. New ideas concern- 
ing the teaching of design principles in in- 
dustrial arts were shown. — Charles Cummer, 
Publicity. 


ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE 
PLANNED 


The Connecticut Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion will hold its Annual Spring Conference 
on the campus of the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Conn., on April 12 
and 13, 1957. The conference will include 
talks by educational leaders, commercial ex- 
hibits demonstrating newest supplies and 
equipment in the field, and school exhibits 


prizes 


(Continued on page 12A) 
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| Yates-American 


—~J-129 


10” Tilting-Arbor 
Circular Saw 


oes 


ae em 





Never before so much saw 
for so little money! 


L2G, 00... 


guard, motor, and switch) 


Designed by masters with 74 years of 
woodworking machinery know-how. 
Tested by true craftsmen. 





Yates-American 


Dept. P, 721 BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





(Continued from page 10A) 


featuring projects made by industrial-arts 
students. The highlight of the conference will 
be an address by Dr. William J. Sanders, the 
new Commissioner of Education in Connecti- 
cut, at the annual banquet to be held on 
Friday evening in Marcus White Hall 
Cochairmen of the event are Richard Terry 
of Milford High School, and William F. Riley 
of Teachers College of Connecticut. The re 
mainder of the conference committee are 
Frank LeSieur, publicity; Carl Hubachek 
and George Metz, commercial exhibits; Jack 
Crowe, exhibit co-ordinator; Charles Lyman, 
commercial prizes; George Gaudette, printing ; 
Ernest Hartz, conference program; Edwin 
Cook and Pat Corsu, registration; Sanford 
Rich, sound and photography; Ernest Bono, 


finances; and G Ketcham, educa- 
tional consultant 

The officers of the Connecticut Industrial 
Arts Association who will be completing a 
two-year term are: president, William Eng- 
land; vice-presidents, Edwin Cook, Richard 
Terry, and William Burns; secretary, Carl 
Hubachek; treasurer, Ernest Bono; repre- 
sentatives, Lester Roy, James Eisenhaure, and 


Byron Berry 


CENTRAL DISTRICT ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Central District Industrial Arts As- 
sociation of Arizona has elected its new slate 
of officers for the coming year. They are as 
follows: president, William Grissom, Glendale 
High School; vice-president, Fred Wine- 
miller, Phoenix Schools; secretary-treasurer 
Ted Olsson, Phoenix Schools. 

Clarence Hance, the retiring president, has 
been elected vice-president of the Arizona 


Wesley 











Which is 
lisi- 


BEST 
BIT BRACE 


for 


school shop use ? 


Neo. 1950 has head 
and handle of glossy 
red “Tenite”. Ball 
bearing head, Bor- 
ber chuck. 


“HOLDALL” 


No. 732 is equipped 
with universal type 
chuck that holds 
square, taper or 
round shanks to 2” 
diameter. 


1g 


... or any one of the 
models. There are 


No. 1322, one of 
the most popular 
ever made. Boxed 
ratchet mechanism, 
self-opening jaws. 


FAVORITE OF EXPERTS 


No. 772 has full 
ball bearing con- 
struction, Lion uni- 
versal type chuck; 
beautifully finished 
throughout. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOO! 3 


RB ees 
26 
caer 
dt es 


% A ; 
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® 
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Industrial Arts Association, a statewide organ- 
ization. 

Industrial-arts instructors now residing in 
the Phoenix or Valley of the Sun area, are 
invited to attend the monthly meetings, and 
to join as active members. 


MISSOURI SPRING CONFERENCE 


The Missouri Annual Spring Conference on 
Industrial Educatien, will be held at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, on April 12 
and 13, 1957. 


| Personal News 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TEACHER 
ACTIVITIES 


Prof. Roland H. Spaulding, Department of 
Vocational Education, New York University, 
has just returned from a trip to Puerto 
Rico where he visited the high schools of 
that island in a brief survey of the Civil Air 
Patrol in its relationships with the Depart 
ment of Education of Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Kenneth R. Benson, Department of 
Vocational Education, New York University, 
has been elevated to the rank of Assistant 
Professor, School of Education, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1956. 

Dr. Benson, and Dr. Howard Newberger, 
of the Department of Educational Psychology 
of New York University, conducted demon- 
stration lectures in the Ossining Public 
Schools, on November 13, 1956. Dr. Benson 
demonstrated in three classes dealing with 
the education of the retarded child, while 
Dr. Newberger consulted with teachers and 
administration concerning special problems 
in the education of the subnormal child. 

Dr. Benson attended the International 
Congress held in Philadelphia, September 1 
to 6, 1956. Some eighty countries were 
represented at this convention. He served as 
chairman of two meetings concerning the 
place of arts and crafts in the broad field 
of recreation. In addition, five students of 
the Department of Vocational Education 
demonstrated applicable industrial-arts proj- 
ects, as these projects are related to recrea- 
tion. In the field of Hospital Recreation, 
seven graduate students of the Department 
of Physical Education and Recreation, under 
the leadership of Dr. Benson, organized a 
panel that concerned itself with the place 
of arts and crafts in the hospital recreation 
program. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES 


Graduates of The School of Education, 
New York University, New York City, have 
been placed in the following industrial-arts 
positions: Stanley Adler, Elementary Indus- 
trial Arts, Uniondale, L. I.; James Benedict, 
Junior and Senior High, Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Marvin Cirieco, Senior High School, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Howard Cwi-k, chairman, in- 
dustrial arts department, Uniondale, L. I.; 
Anthony DiMarco, Junior High, White 
Plains; Alvin Greenberg, Public Schools, 
Cliffside, N. J.; Herbert Horowitz, Jr. and 
Sr. High, Fairlawn, N. J.; Herschel Merritt, 
Public Schools, New York City; Edward 
Milch, Public Schools, White Plains; Charles 
Stegeman, Public Schools, Long Beach, L. I.; 
and Warren Zeidman, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

A recent New York University Industrial 
Arts graduate, Henry Sredl, has nm ap- 
pointed to the United States Air Force 
Academy. 











(Continued on page 20A) 
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N () W Flame hardened bed ways 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 





at NO EXTRA iy 





6319 ILLUSTRATED, 
1” COLLET CAPACITY. 
AVAILABLE WITH VARI- 


ON ALL MODELS OF | ABLE SPEED DRIVE. 


CLAUSING 12" tatues 


With the introduction of flame hardened bed 

ways as standard equipment at no extra cost, an- 

other important exclusive feature has been added to the long 

list of Plus Values that make the Clausing 12” Lathes outstanding 

in their price field. Write for illustrated literature, and also literature on the 


new variable speed drive and 12” Hydraulic Tracer Lathe. 


mCLAUSING CLAUSING DIVISION ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


As pais come ANY 





-121N. PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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OLIVER Saw Benches 


make easy work of hard cuts 


The medium-size No. 270 is a This factory-proven 
favorite in school shops Oliver rips, cross-cuts, 


fast, easy-boring 
dadoes, miters accu- 


© e ° 
- 
rately. Saw arbor tilts 


by Greenlee | up to 45°, Gauges and 


table are graduated to 
cut a perfect miter, cut- 
off to length, or rip to 
width without delays 
for checking measure- 
ments. Rips to 16” wide 
to left of saw, 29” to 
right. Cross-cuts up to 
16” wide, 3” thick. 
Write for Bulletin No. 
270. 





No. 232 is smaller . 
ideal for many shops 


Good workmanship A sturdy Saw Bench that rips, cross- 


comes easier... holes are 

bored “‘cleaner,"’ faster 

with these carefully made 
electric-drill bits. Modeled 

after the famous GREENLEE 

brace bit line, these bits are 
designed specifically for use in 
portable electric drills. Completely 
heat-treated for extra strength . .. 
fine-pitch screw points compensate 
for high rpm of electric drills . . . 
shanks accurately machined for 
precise alignment. High quality 
throughout to assure fast, 
accurate boring and long life. 
Four types . . . wide range of sizes. 
Write for complete details. 


x= 
GREENLEE 


GREENLEE TOOL CO. 
2022 Twelfth Street, Rockford, Illinois 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
WOODWORKING 
CALCULATOR 
only 25« 


Just set dial: Convers 
linear to board feet, gives 
nail specifications, tool 
sharpening tips. Com- 
pares woods, gives bit 
sizes for screws, concrete 
mixes, painting infor- 
mation, etc. Simple to 
read . . . & diameter 
heavily varnished card- 
board. Send 25¢ (n0 
stamps, picase). 





cuts, dadoes, miters with accuracy 
and ease. Saw arbor tilts 45°. Has 
automatic. anti-kick.. back . catch.- for 
safety. Gauges and table accurately 
graduated. Write for Bulletin No. 232. 


Oliver makes a complete line of sturdy woodworking 
machines for school shops. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 


Since 1890 











automatically files and joints 


HAND, BAND, 
CIRCULAR SAWS 


The Foley Sew Filer is ideal 


Navy, hundreds of manual 
training departments and in- 


dustria om plants. The Foley 


is the only machine that 

files and joints all hand, back, 
and mitre box saws from 3 to 16 
points per inch, crosscut circular 
saws up to 16” diameter (24” 
optional), and band saws up to 
24’ long. Patented jointing prin- 
ciple automatically evens up large 
and small teeth, so saws cut 


eae ratty died tawe hewe'le «=o TYPICAL SCHOOL USERS 


breakage and last longer. Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Board of 
30-DAY TRIAL OFFER poeeion, Rm | Ohio; Boys 
echnica » wee Wi 
You may have the privilege of Charleroi School Distriet, Charleros, 
using the Foley Sew Filer in your p,: Rediands Public Schools, Red. 
po \-o4 ~ = Pam bp lands, Calif.; Stout Institute, 
br pee we ane & Menomonie, Wis. 


POLEY MPG. CO., 3318 N.E. 5th St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Please send information and Trial Offer on Foley Saw Filers. 
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DRAWING FURNITURE. Table has satin-finish tubular aluminum 
base. Built-in guides for instrument drawer. Drawer is locked 
in case unit when not in use. Case unit stores 12 drawers 
and 12 drawing boards. Other arrangements of case unit 
obtainable. Stool has adjustable seat. 





Plan complete industrial arts and vocational shops 
with standard HALLOWELL School Shop Furniture 
... it costs much less than custom-designed units 


Specially designed for schools, standard HALLOWELL 
furniture offers planners an opportunity to fit up com- 
plete industrial arts and vocational shops at a fraction 
of the cost of custom-designed equipment. And the 
design and construction features, materials and quality 
are such that this furniture will last for years. 


Only a few items in the complete line are illustrated. 
Bulletin 2246 shows all HALLOWELL School Shop 


Furniture units and gives detailed information. Write for 
your copy today. HALLOWELL Shop Equipment Divi- 
sion, STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 74, Pa. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


mattowene © SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
rete aan 
JENKINTOWN [ig PENNSYLVANIA 





WOODWORKING BENCHES TOOL STORAGE CABINETS 


GLUE BENCHES ELECTRICAL TEST BENCHES 
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PARKS PLANERS Give Your Students 


Practical Experience on Popular Industrial Machines 





Students learning on Parks Planers benefit not only from the 
safe, easy, and accurate operation of these planers, but also 
from the practical experience of working on the same type of 
high-speed, precision built planers they will eventually use in 
their trade. The Parks No. 20, 20” Planer (at right) hos a 
4-knife cutter-head with a speed of 3600 R. P. M. and offers 
two feod speeds—-20 and 40 F. P. M. or 40 and 80 F. P. M. 
Available with knife-grinding attachment at additional cost. 


tHe PARKS No. 20 


20” Thickness PLANER 
WITH KNIFE-GRINDING ATTACHMENT 


tHe PARKS ueavy-oury 


12” Thickness PLANER 


At left is the Parks Heavy-Duty 12” x 4” Ploner— 
@ compact, sturdy thickness planer with feed speed of 
16 F. P. M. at 4000 R. P.M. Will handle material as 
short as 6” and as thin as ig”. Both ploners ore priced 
low enough for even the most modest shop budget. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


ist! 5 
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Let Your Students Learn On 


KELLER power HACKSAWS | New IRWIN Bit 


“Industrial Equipment lets you dial your size 

for the School Shop” 

10 Now bore 35 standard 
MODELS 5 hole sizes with just one tool 


5 

| Here is the new Irwin wood boring tool that 

CAPACITIES does the work of a whole box full of individual 

4" x4" sizes. And it costs much less, too. Just the easy 

5” = 5” turn of Irwin's patented Micro-Dial and it’s set 

6%" x 6%" to go! No hunting, no fumbling for the size you 

8" x 814" need. No slow down of School Shop work. 

. | Clean, fast, accurate boring action in any wood. 
and Medel Fits all hand bit braces. 

10'2" x 9” e : 

38 And the new Irwin Micro-Dial is built to 

A r 7 6¥a"*xb Ye" deliver the iongest possible service in your shop. 

overy schoo! =—" It’s drop-forged from special bit steel, heat 

shop treated full length, precision machined for accu- 

racy and sharpness. Highly polished, too. Two 

Gwe wour Cudents the ee Se cutters supplied with each bit. Replacement 

sredediion equipment “se as used in industry! cutters also available. Put the Irwin Micro-Dial 

Expansive Bit on your requisition list today. 


Help them te learn right . . . and easily. Keller Power 
Hack Sows cut pipe squares and rounds fast ond accu- No. 21 bores 5” to 134” and No. 22 bores 1%” to 3”. 


rately. Rugged construction for tough student use. Low i, 
cost helps you stretch your equipment budget. used in : 
school shops everywhere 
Write tedey for New Catalog with complete details on - 
No. 22 Micro-Dial 


all models with low prices 
No. 2 lockhead Expansive Bit, Bores 


SALES SERVICE MACHINE TOOL CO 35 standard holes, %%” to 3”. Solid " $3 80 
2351 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn clamping device holds blade securely. only ° 
%" to 3” boring ronge 


Also avaiiable in 

No. 1 size which onl $3 

bores 5” to 149”. Y 45 
%" to 3” size 











Wilmington, Ohio screw drivers — screw driver bits 


Power HACK SAWS ,R WIN the original - center euger bi 








Builders of Power Hack Saws since 1931 





Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS’ 


Helps Workers 
See Their 
Jobs Better! 


That's why tomorrow's shopmen 
must know how to use 


this modern painting system 
to increase productive efficiency 


Get a FREE Engineered Color Study of 
Your Vocational Classrooms ! 


@ Write today for a copy of the free booklet 
which explains what COLOR DYNAMICS is and 
how its principles can be applied in indusiry. Better 
still, we'll be glad to demonstrate the benefits of 
COLOR DYNAMICS by providing you with an 
engineered color study of your classrooms and 
equipment without cost or obligation. Call the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch nearest 
you and arrange to have a representative see you 
at your convenience. Or mail coupon at right. 


® Pi TSBURGH PAINTS 


@ Huge machine shop of western headquarters plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation at Sunnyvale, California, is painted according to COLOR 
DYNAMICS principles to provide more efficient and cheerful surroundings. 


AY, color is playing an increas- 
ingly large part in plant efficiency. 
It is contributing to the improvement 
of plant techniques and to better 
relationship between workers and 
their management. 


That’s why vocational education to- 
day often includes the study of Pitts- 
burgh COLOR DYNAMICS. This 
modern system of painting is based 
upon the simple principles of the 
energy which colors possess. We 
know some colors stimulate and in- 
spire, others soothe and relax, and 
stillothers irritate, fatigueand depress. 


By painting the COLOR DYNAMICS 
way every color used on walls, floors, 
ceilings, machines and mobile equip- 
ment performs definite functions. By 
the use of focal and eye-rest colors, 
operating parts of machines are sep- 
arated from stationary parts and the 
materials being worked on. The 


PAINTS « GLASS e CHEMICALS « BRUSHES « PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 


operator sees his task better. Eye 
fatigue is lessened, thus maintaining 
the worker’s efficiency at a higher 
level for longer periods. Morale- 
building colors improve his mental 
attitude toward his job. Safety colors 
warn him of danger areas and reduce 
the hazard of time-loss accidents. 


Why not equip your students to be 
more efficient shopmen tomorrow by 
teaching them the principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS? In addition, 
give them a practical demonstration 
of the important benefits of this paint- 
ing method by using it in the decora- 
tion of classrooms and equipment. 


Send for a Copy of This FREE Book 


[ou Plate Glass Paint Div., 
terion pitshorgh 2, Pa 


(C0 Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS.” 


0 Please hove your representative 
| call for a COLOR DYNAMICS sur- 
| vey without obligation on our part. 


Nome — 





Street___ 





| City. 





IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





FREE! New Edition 
of FILE FILOSOPHY 





This valuable handbook 
on filing is a classic in the field. 
The new 1957 edition is now 
available. Like previous editions, 
it’s a fact-packed collection of clear, 
concise text and dozens of useful 
photographs that cover every aspect 
of filing. It’s an indispensable 
guide for teachers and students alike. 
Send for your free copy today. 
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Teachers With Skill and Insight Need for These Courses — 


Trade Exploration 
in Vocational Schools 


BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 

Vice-Principal 

Frankford High School 

Philadelphia; Lecturer in Vocational 
Education, Temple University 


Federally aided programs of voca- 
tional instruction must offer as their 
major objective “training which will be 
advantageous in entering or continuing 
in employment in specific occupations 
or fields of work.’ The bulletin from 
which this is quoted states further that 
“entrance to a vocational class should 
be based principally upon three fac- 
tors: (1) the desire of the applicant for 
the vocational training offered; (2) his 
probable ability to benefit by the in- 
struction to be given; (3) his chances of 
serving employment in the occupation 
after he has secured the training, or his 
need for training in the occupation in 
which he is already employed.” 

In carrying out the letter and spirit 
of these provisions, the public voca- 
tional schools are continually enmeshed 
in many difficulties. How do 14- and 
15-year-old boys and girls (often adults 
as well) know their real interests and 
needs? How much do they know about 
various occupations? What is involved 
in the mastery of a given occupation? 
Do they have the necessary attributes 
to find success and satisfaction in the 
vocational program chosen? If a mis- 

‘Administration of Vocational Education, Vocational 


Education Bulletin No. 1, p. 3 
*Jbid., p. 31. 


Trade exploratory student in metal 
shop at Dobbins Vocational! 
Technical School 


29 


take is made, how and when can a 
change be made — and to what shall 
the change be? 

It is apparent that young people can- 
not be expected by random strokes of 
chance to gravitate unerringly into a 
school program first, and an occupation 
later, that will be for each sound, chal- 
lenging, and productive. A program of 
selection by the vocational school helps 
to deflect some of the most apparently 
and grossly unfit from unwise choices, 
but is not particularly constructive, and 
should be but part of a co-ordinated 
system-wide program of guidance, co- 
operation, and information. Students 
should begin to explore their interests, 
learn something of their aptitudes, ex- 
amine the occupational world, and 
make sound realistic choices, early in 
their educational life. Many junior high 
schools, by means of psychological tests, 
shop and club experiences, student ac- 
tivities, industrial visits, interest in- 
ventorying and other self-realizing oc- 
cupativaal study, work experience, study 
of, and visits to higher schools, indi- 
vidual counseling, and other means, are 
aiding their students to develop and 
make choices which are reasonably 
sound and stable. 

If a successful transition is to be 
made from junior high school to the 
next higher institution, it is important 
also that there be dissemination of 
knowledge and understanding among 
all personnel of the system. The miscon- 
ceptions by many teachers, counselors, 
and principals that academic failures 
should logically be encouraged to enter 
a vocational school, must be replaced 
by a clear understanding of the nature 
and function of vocational education 
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as part of an integrated system, having 
as its aim the best possible service to 
youth. The vocational schools can con- 
tribute to this understanding by the 
use of: films, printed matter, sending 
speakers to lower schools, encouraging 
visits by students and staff of other 
schools, showing initiative and co-opera- 
tion in system-wide activities, and mak- 
ing evident that its selective and guid- 
ance services are functioning positively 
in order to aid youth, rather than 
negatively to reject and exclude them. 

Even at best, there are all-too-many 
shifts and dislocations within voca- 
tional courses, dropouts, and failures 
of graduates to work in the occupa- 
tional areas for which they were 
trained. No system that deals with 
human variables, many of which are 
beyond the reach of the school, can 
expect to attain perfection. This does 
not diminish the responsibility of the 
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school for doing its utmost in regard 
to the problems just noted. The George- 
Barden Act of 1946 takes cognizance of 
the need for guidance in vocational 
schools themselves. 


Appraising the Need 

Many upper secondary schools are 
four-year institutions, and obtain their 
students in part or large measure from 
eight grade public or parochial schools. 
Many vocational courses are three 
years or less in length. Because of 
minimum age laws for employment and 
the assumption that greater matura- 
tion is likely to encourage stability and 
better achievement in vocational pro- 
grams, many vocational schools set 
grade ten or age fifteen as the norm 
for entry into specific trade courses. 

The graduate of the eight grade pub- 
lic or parochial elementary school gen- 
erally has had few shop and non- 
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academic exploratory experiences. His 
guidance services, with notable excep- 
tions, of course, are likely to have been 
comparatively limited. Thus, the av- 
erage elementary graduate approaches 
the threshold of his secondary educa- 
tion choice with a twofold disability — 
one in maturity and the other in ex- 
perience. How, then, can he make a 
reasonably intelligent and sound choice 
of a program on an almost purely trial- 
and-error basis? 

It is logical and justifiable that in 
this situation the ninth grade in the 
high school (general or vocational) be 
largely exploratory in nature, with em- 
barkation upon a more specific educa- 
tional program delayed until the start 
of the tenth grade. In the public voca- 
tional schools of New York City alone, 
there were in 1949-50 over 9000 stu- 
dents enrolled in the ninth year ex- 
ploratory program. 
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Characteristics of the Program 

The trade-exploratory program in the 
vocational school is not eligible for fed- 
eral subsidy. Half of the school day 
may be devoted to shop experiences, 
and the remaining time to classroom 
and other activity. It is important that 
the schedule of classroom subjects in- 
clude offerings which will permit the 
student who so desires, to transfer to 
a general high school at the end of the 
exploratory year without loss of grade 
standing. The exploratory student 
should not be foredoomed to four years 
at a vocational school, if it is found 
more advantageous for him to enter 
another form of educational program. 

Some major specific objectives of a 
trade exploratory program which are 
in addition to other more general aims 
are: 

1. Help the student to appraise him- 
self, his strengths, weaknesses, and in- 
terests. 

2. Help the student to learn about 
the occupational world and his place 
in it. 

3. Provide experiences which will aid 
the student to develop his personality 
and aid him in making intelligent 
choices. 

4. Provide the student with a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the educa- 
tional services of which he may make 
use. 
Each incoming student should be in- 
terviewed, and a record made at this 
point of his shop preferences, if any. 
In Philadelphia the interviewing is done 
by shop teachers whose regular classes 
have been dismissed for a morning or 
afternoon. Testing is an essential part 
of the program of guidance. Standard- 
ized test data should be available on 
general aptitudes, special aptitudes, 
achievement, personality, reading, and 
interests. 

It is recommended that group guid- 
ance be provided in a home room, so- 
cial studies, or other department. Here 
the students can analyze themselves, 
their interests, experiences, and achieve- 
ment. The students can make their own 
profiles* of their percentile standing on 
standardized tests, and use these as a 
basis for study and discussion with his 
parents and adviser (or counselor). The 
guidance program should also include 
tours of the school, excursions to in- 
dustry, occupational information, mo- 
tion pictures, and other devices. 

The number and kind of shop ex- 
periences will depend upon various fac- 
tors; including the shops available, the 
number of work stations, and the in- 
terests of the students. Administrative 
expediency notwithstanding, the place- 
ment in exploratory shops should not 


See: “Self Appraisal Program of Guidance,’’ School 


District of Philadelphia, 1950. 


be arbitrary, but should be based as 
much as possible upon the aptitudes 
and interests of the students. In the 
Philadelphia program, students are 
asked early to indicate three shop 
choices. Whenever possible, they are as- 
signed to the shop of their first choice 
as their first shop experience. If this 
is impossible they are given their sec- 
ond or third choice as the first shop 
experience, the first choice coming as 
soon as possible thereafter. Where in- 
terests are not well defined, shops are 
changed at intervals of about five 
weeks, permitting a maximum of eight 
shop experiences during the year. 

In some cases, where interests and 
aptitudes are especially crystallized and 
matured, the same shops may be re- 
tained through several periods. As the 
year progresses and shop choices begin 
to clarify themselves, then assignments 
can be made to shops related to the 
specific choice. The last experience 
should be in the shop finally and spe- 
cifically desired. 

Where there are large numbers of ex- 
ploratory students, shop classes may be 


organized consisting only of trade ex- 
ploratory students. When this is the 
case, the shop experiences can more 
easily be adapted to the needs of the 
students. It may be possible quite often, 
to offer trade areas such as: wood, 
metal, service, building construction, 
graphic arts, and business, rather than 
more specific unit trade instruction. One 
difficulty in connection with separate 
shops for trade exploratory students is 
that it may reduce the flexibility of the 
program, and the students usually have 
less opportunity to exercise their choice 
of shop. Despite some limitations, to 
be noted later, some judicious placing 
of trade exploratory students in unit 
trade shops with upper grade students 
does broaden the program, and allow 
for more flexibility in administration, 
especially where numbers of exploratory 
students are small. Trade exploratory 
students should not be assigned out of 
their groups for their classroom ex- 
perience. The classroom instruction of 
trade exploratory students should al- 
ways be in groups segregated from the 
advanced students. 
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Other Considerations 

A successful trade exploratory pro- 
gram calls for care in a good many di- 
rections. The teachers concerned must 
be aware of the objectives and values 
of the program, and be sympathetic to 
the special needs of the students. It is 
most desirable to include the teachers 
in the planning. 

Often the shop teacher who is a 
tradesman primarily, may feel impa- 
tient at exploring with his youthful 
charges. If a few trade exploratory stu- 
dents are in a unit shop with older 
students, care must be taken to guard 
against neglect. Conversely, where en- 


rollment in a shop is low, there may be 
excessive zeal in proselytism. 

Personnel are needed to carry out the 
program outlined for the trade explora- 
tory students. The testing, guidance, 
scheduling and rostering, all require a 
staff provided with the interest, special 
skills, and time to carry out the pro- 
gram. There must be conscious plan- 
ning to enable the exploratory students 
to be integrated into the school. Ac- 
tivities have to be provided in which 
they can show to advantage and make 
a contribution to the life of the school. 
If this is not done, the older students 
will tend to dominate by reason of their 


May Egypt Profit by These Studies — 


greater maturity and sophistication. 

Students who have completed trade 
exploratory programs, teachers, and 
educators, are in the main favorably 
inclined with regard to its value. There 
is no significant statistical evidence cur- 
rently available to support or reject the 
efficacy of exploratory programs in 
meeting their stated objectives. Re- 
search is needed in this direction. 

On the basis of empirical results, and 
the demonstrated need, the trade ex- 
ploratory program in vocational schools 
is an educational project which appears 
to warrant further trial and develop- 
ment. 


Egypt Studies the U.S. System 
of Vocational Education 


LOUIS M. SASMAN 


State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education 
Madison, Wis. 


Eight representatives of the Ministry 
of Education and Secondary Schools of 
Egypt left Cairo late in May, 1956, to 
spend from six months to a year in the 
United States studying various phases 
of vocational education. 

Included in the group are three rep- 
resentatives of industrial education, 
four of agricultural education, and one 
of post primary education with empha- 
sis on home economics. 

The industrial-education men studied 
this summer at Wayne University; they 
also are studying programs of industrial 
education on state and local levels and 
in teacher training institutions in Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin with special 
emphasis on the Pittsburgh and Mil- 
waukee areas. They will also visit in- 
dustrial establishments. 

Two of the agricultural-education 
men are studying farm mechanics at 
one of the state agricultural teacher 
education institutions and in farm shops 
of local vocational-agricultural depart- 
ments. The other two will visit state 
boards of vocational education, teacher- 
education institutions, and departments 
of vocational-agriculture in secondary 
schools in several states. They also at- 


tended summer conferences of instruc- 
tors in agriculture and state meetings 
and the national meeting of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

The home-economics representative 
will study state supervision and teacher 
training methods and programs of jun- 
ior high school and secondary home- 
making programs in Oregon and Wis- 
consin. 


Fully as important as the skills 
gained and the observations made by 
these people in regard to the program 
of vocational education in their respec- 
tive fields, is the impression they receive 
of America and the way people actually 
live. This program of participant training 
is an important phase of the whole pro- 
gram of technical assistance in the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 


Egyptian representatives leaving for the United States: Left to right — 
Adbel Hamid Fawzi Adbel Azy, Adbel Razzak Abdel Fattah Ibrahim, 


Ahmed Mohamed Mohamed Omar, 


Mrs. Sania Abdel Hamid, 


Mohamed Ibrahim Abdou, Dr. Mohamed Sayed Abdel Rahman, 
Mohamed Ezzat El Hilaly. Not shown, Anwer Ahmed El Behery 
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SOURCE OF TEACHING MATERIAL FOR INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION SUBJECTS 


WITHRO McENGE 


Professor and Head, Department of Industrial Education 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
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A Worth-While Effort — 


Increasing High School 
Industrial-A\rts Enrollment 


JOHN E. COGOLI 


Graphic Arts Instructor 
Public High School 
Hartford, Conn. 


At a time when the U. S. Office of 
Education reports a nationwide increase 
in the numbers of high school students 
taking industrial-arts courses, there are 
still some schools who are experiencing 
declining enrollments in their indus- 
trial-arts classes. 

The causes of this decline in classes 
and total industrial-arts enrollments 
may be due to the following: 

1. A general decrease in the city- 
wide school population as a result of: 

a) Resident population moving out 
to the suburbs. 

5) Increasing competition with pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

c) Older pupils dropping out of 
school before graduation to work full 
time in industry. 

2. School administrators lack an ade- 
quate understanding of the values to 
students of the industrial-arts as a part 
of the students’ general education. This 
may be especially true on the part of 
those educational administrators who 
have had a classical education. This 
lack of understanding may lead to a 
lack of interest in the industrial-arts 
program. 

3. Guidance counselors, especially in 
the elementary school have been sus- 
pected (with reasons) of the following: 

a) Total unfamiliarity with the 
school industrial-arts program and its 
values. 

5) Urging students with high 1.Q.’s 
not to take the industrial-arts courses. 

c) Telling students that colleges will 
not accept credits earned in industrial- 
arts courses as part of the credits 
needed for college entrance. 

d) Allowing students of high scho- 
lastic ability to drift along, taking 


fewer subjects than their capabilities 
would permit. Many college-course stu- 
dents could comfortably add a course 
in industrial-arts work to their pro- 
gram. 

4. Industrial-arts teachers, them- 
selves, have been at fault in the follow- 
ing respects: 

a) Many instructors are still in the 
manual training stage. Their programs 
have not changed in many years. Their 
projects, once drawn up and organized, 
are still the same. They have not in 
many instances, availed themselves of 
the opportunities for professional im- 
provement by appropriate reading, ex- 
tension courses, or by accepting sug- 
gestions from supervisors and fellow 
teachers. 

5) Instructors are prone to refrain 
from publicizing justly the industrial- 
arts programs in their communities. 

c) Instructors have assumed that 
their classes will continue indefinitely 
without any promotional activities on 
their part. 

The persons most concerned in a 
situation where the industrial-arts pro- 
gram is declining are the students them- 
selves, who are being denied the bene- 
fits of the industrial-arts program, and 
the instructors who face shrinking en- 
rollments and limiting of their teaching 
positions. 

Accordingly, some suggestions have 
been formulated by the writer to over- 
come this tendency of shrinking classes. 
Some of the suggestions will be easily 
carried out. Some will require the ex- 
penditure of a lot of energy on the 
part of the industrial-arts teaching staff, 
and other suggestions will be a little 
more difficult to work out since they de- 


pend on the expenditure of funds on 
the part of the administration. The 
following suggestions are not listed in 
any particular order of desirability. It 
would be well if the teaching staff in a 
community were divided into commit- 
tees to act on one or more of them. 
Definite plans of proposed action 
should be formulated. Plans then should 
be made to execute the proposals. Ac- 
curate records of the proceedings and 
the results should be kept for future 
repetition or improvement and modifi- 
cation. The proposals suggested are as 
follows: 

1. Improve the attitude of the ad- 
ministration toward the industrial-arts 
program. 

a) Invite them to attend the classes 
in session. 

6b) Have carefully prepared curric- 
ulum guides for all industrial-arts ac- 
tivities. 

c) Be certain the program is moving 
along lines of latest trends in the in- 
dustrial arts. 

d) Invite administrators to speak to 
the industrial-arts teaching staff at one 
of their regular staff meetings. Assign 
the administrator a definite topic upon 
which to speak. This should relate to 
the industrial-arts program, for ex- 
ample: “What I Believe the Industrial 
Arts Course in Our High School Should 
Offer the Student,” etc. An invitation 
such as this will send this man scurry- 
ing to reliable sources in order that he 
appear well informed on the current 
trends in the industrial arts. Thus we 
help him to become educated! 

e) Invite administrators to regional 
and other industrial-arts conventions. 

f) Blow your horn — discreetly, of 
course. Exhibit the results of classwork. 
Not only the finished projects, but also 
written assignments to show the scope 
of the work. Exhibit results to admin- 
istrators of projects made for the 
school, the Red Cross, and other agen- 
cies. 

g) Invite administrators to accom- 
pany you on visits you may make to 
other schools in communities which 
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possess a desirable industrial-arts pro- 
gram (both in content and shop facil- 
ities. ) 

2. Stimulate the industrial-arts staff 
of instructors. 

a) Encourage them to attend local 
staff meetings, regional and other in- 
dustrial-arts conventions. See if they 
won't accept even minor posts in these 
organizations. 

5) Induce them to do more profes- 
sional reading, and to take the more 
pertinent extension courses which are 
conveniently offered and which will 
bring their philosophy up to date. 

c) Have the instructors take a visit- 
ing day occasionally to visit a school 
which has an up-to-date program. 

d) Invite these instructors to take 
an aggressive part in promoting the 
industrial-arts program locally. 

e€) Encourage these instructors to 
modernize their shops, projects, curric- 
ulum guides, and teaching aids. 

3. Educate the guidance counselors. 

a) Industrial-arts staff instructors 
should speak at meetings of guidance 
counselors to explain the industrial-arts 
program and its place as a part of gen- 
eral education. 

5) Guidance counselors should have 
an opportunity to visit industrial-arts 
classes in session, and also to examine 
the curriculum guides. 

c) Arrangements should be made so 
that guidance counselors would take 
elementary school students on a tour 
of the high school shops before these 
students make out their high school 
choices of study. Talks to the students, 
by a high school industrial-arts in- 
structor, should precede this tour. 
These talks would give the industrial- 
arts instructor an opportunity to dis- 
play his wares at a most opportune 
time. When the visit to the high school 
is made by the elementary students, the 
shops should be attractively arranged; 
all stations occupied, and samples or 
souvenirs of the work should be dis- 
tributed. 

d) Guidance teachers should be ad- 
vised what colleges will accept indus- 
trial-arts credits toward entrance re- 
quirements, and in what amounts. 

4. Strive to have the administration 
grant as many school credits to stu- 
dents for industrial-arts courses as are 
granted for other subjects, such as 
mathematics, English, etc. 

5. Open all industrial-arts courses to 
girls, as well as to the boys. Some may 
claim that girls should be in separate 
classes. That question should be de- 
cided by the different schools or school 
system. 

6. Modernize the present shops, and 
expand the offerings. This may take a 
bit of selling, since it will require, in 
many cases, an outlay of money. 

7. Plan for effective public relations, 


in addition to that outlined above: 

a) Have industrial-arts teachers and 
supervisors speak at P.T.A. meetings, 
faculty meetings, school assemblies, 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis, Lions, etc. 

6) Arrange Parents’ Nights, when 
parents can come to the school in the 
evening to see the school shops in op- 
eration and their sons and daughters 
at work. 

c) Sponsor contests and clubs, such 
as model boats, model planes, model 
cars, etc. 

d) Stress projects which exert a di- 
rect influence on the home, such as re- 
pairing and refinishing furniture, print- 
ing family social stationery, repairing 
home appliances, etc. 

e) Co-operate with civic groups in 
their activities and the resulting pub- 
licity. For example: Red Cross activ- 
ities, Christmas toy repairing, Soap Box 
Derby. 

f) Seek appropriate newspaper pub- 
licity on the activities in the shop — 
both the class activities and those ac- 
tivities taking place after school and 
in conjunction with community agen- 
cies. 

g) Plan attractive school assembly 
programs in which the industrial-arts 
students participate. 

h) Check the literature given the 
students in relation to explanation and 


selection of high school courses of 
study. Does this literature do justice to 
the industrial-arts program? Does it 
need to be revised? Plan some action 
if it is needed. 

In order to plan a course of action 
for promoting the industrial-arts pro- 
gram effectively, the staff should pre- 
pare a calendar of action which will 
list: date, item or event, proposed ac- 
tivities, activities engaged in, and re- 
sults. The calendar of action would in- 
clude a listing of all community events 
to which the industrial arts could con- 
tribute. These would be toy repair, Red 
Cross, etc., as mentioned earlier. In ad- 
dition the calendar would carry dates 
for visits to the elementary schools, 
conventions, etc. The calendar would 
provide for planning for each event far 
enough in advance by specified per- 
sonnel to insure adequate preparation. 
It would also co-ordinate the activities 
of the various subcommittees of in- 
dustrial-arts teachers working on differ- 
ent projects. 

Results of any of the above-men- 
tioned activities should be carefully ob- 
served and recorded. In a program of 
this type, the activities must be re- 
peated annually or at shortcr intervals. 
The recorded results will provide a con- 
crete basis upon which to revise and 
modify any follow-up action. 


Notebooks That Are Helpful — 


Methods of Teaching 


Related Information 


LEWIS MALLOW, JR. 
High School 
Wabeno, Wis. 


Many industrial-arts shops have been 
planned and set up with a minimum 
regard for an adequate lecture or plan- 
ning area. This is especially true in the 
smaller schools where either the cost of 
including such an area is prohibitive or 
a limited amount of floor space prevents 
the inclusion of such an area. This does 
not imply that related information in 
the form of lectures and taking notes is 
omitted from the course, but that it 
does not take place under ideal condi- 
tions. The problem seems to center 
around the seating arrangement of stu- 
dents in relation to a chalk board and 


other visual materials to facilitate tak- 
ing notes during a discussion. The dis- 
advantage of having students sit on the 
woodworking benches and write is that 
it is very difficult for them to take 
presentable notes because of the rough 
bench surfaces and the sitting position. 
Teaching in a shop that does not have 
the ideal conditions, the writer ap- 
proached the problem this way. 

One method used was that of pre- 
senting material in the form of dittoed 
sheets compiled by the instructor, which 
contained the information to be con- 
sidered. These were distributed to all 
students. A_ lecture-discussion period 
followed. At the end of the discussion 
period, the papers were inserted into 
looseleaf notebooks by the students and 
kept for future reference. Each informa- 
tion topic was followed within a day or 
two by a short test for purposes of 
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evaluation. This method eliminated the 
need to take notes using bench tops as 
writing surfaces. 


Advantages 

1. Convenient for students to 
their papers in their notebooks. 

2. Information was condensed 
to the point. 

3. Made for uniformity. 

4. Easy to present in class. 

5. Did not require much 
present in class. 


bind 


and 


time to 


Disadvantages 

1. Requires much time to prepare 
and ditto. 

2. Students were not taking an active 
part in the construction of the papers 
and therefore pride of accomplishment 
was lacking. 

3. Notebooks had a minimum of per- 
sonal value. 

Another method was tried and is the 
one the writer is presently using. Again 
the problem centered around the lack 
of convenient writing stations. This 
time an attempt was made to overcome 


A Helpful Study — 


rather than avoid the problem and still 
keep within good educational theory. 
Students were seated at the woodwork- 
ing benches as before, but this time 
given scratch paper (clear one side) 
which came from the commercial de- 
partment. Material was put on the 
chalkboard by the instructor and copied 
by the students. During this time dis- 
cussion also took place. Within an. al- 
lotted time this information was trans- 
ferred from the rough draft to a spiral 
ring notebook and turned in for cor- 
rection and credit. This eliminated the 
need for neatness and organization on 
the original rough draft as it was 
taken care of when the material was 
transferred to student notebooks. At 
this time neatness, organization, and 
originality were emphasized. Students 
were required to letter all notes rather 
than write them. This assisted them to 
perfect their lettering skills. This work, 
of course, was done out of the shop. 
The first sheet of each spiral notebook 
was reserved for a table of contents. 
As entries were made, titles were writ- 
ten on the page used for the table of 


contents and included the page num- 
bers where those particular information 
topics could be found. Tests followed 
each information topic. According to 
test results this method proved better 
as far as retention of material than 
the method of using dittoed sheets. 
The reason was probably due to the 
fact that students were in contact with 
the information twice — first when the 
rough draft was made and again when 
the material was transferred to their 
notebooks. Notebooks were then stored 
in a shop-plans cabinet for future use. 


Advantages 


1. Students showed pride in accom- 
plishment. 

2. They were taking an active part 
in the construction of information 
topics. 

3. Eliminated the additional work 
required by preparing dittoed sheets. 

4. Students completed a notebook 
that had personal value. 

5. According to test results — very 
satisfactory for retention of material. 


Survey of Students Needs 
and Interests 


RALPH C. MAYO 


Teacher-Coach at South High School 
Vocational Instructor 

Worcester Boys’ Club 

Worcester, Mass. 


The following survey was conducted to determine the needs 
and interests of four hundred boys at South High School, 
Worcester, Mass., and to find out whether the subjects being 
offered prepare the majority of the pupils for lifework, for 
avocational interests for leisure-time activities 


Father's 
Occupa- 
tion 


10 Draftsman, designer, architect 38 


4 Electrician 
0 Pilot 

commercial 
1 Teacher of 


= 


cabinetmaker 
Chemist 
Machinist 
Fireman 


tw 


“UuAouUuMUbw 


Policeman, 
F.B.i. 


and also to 


Vocation 
Student’s Choice 


industrial arts, 
teacher of academics 
Woodworker, carpenter, 


Forest ranger and guide 
state 


No. of 
Students 


No. of 
Students Hobbies 


Woodworking 17 


15 Reading 15 


(aircraft and 25 Camping 14 


Hunting and/or 13 
fishing 
Winter sports 15 


Roller skating 
Music 
Photography 
Dancing 


trooper, Crafts 


show the relationship between the father’s vocation and the 

son’s aspirations. Automobiles 
Mechanical 

drawing 

Arts 

Horseback riding 

Nature study 

No hobbies 

Boating 

Stamp collector 

Travel 

Collecting movie 

star pictures 

Clubs 

Chemistry 


Shop foreman 
Flight instructor 


Store manager 
Clerks 

Ship navigator 
Wireworkers 
Clerk 

Physical ed. coach 
Music teacher 
Salesman 


Father's 
Occupa 


tion 


No. of 
Students 


No. of 
Students 


Vocation 
Student’s Choice Hobbies 
Sports (baseball, 115 
football, basket- 
ball, track) 

Airplanes — gas 
models, rubber 
powered, and 
solid 


10 Airplane mechanic, auto me- 50 
chanic, shop mechanic 


wha 2S 


Mechanical engineer, electri- 
cal enginer, structural engi- 
neer, civil engineer, Diesel en 
gineer. engineer 


Male nurse 
Farmer 


aeranantical 
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Father's 
Occupa- 
tion 
3 3 Mailman 

3 2 Tool and diemaker 
2 7 Sheet-metal worker 


Father's 
Occupa- Vocation 
tion Student’s Choice 


No. of 
Students 


No. of 
Students Hobbies 
2 Radio 
2 =‘ Training dogs 
3 Hiking 


Vocation 


No. of 
Student’s Choice 


Students 


No. of 
Hobbies Students 
Poetry 
Painting 
Collecting junk 


7 Shoeworker 0 
8 Truck and bus driver 2 
8 Office position 4 





Father's 
Occupa- 
tion 


No. of 
Students 


Vocation 
Student’s Choice 


Steelworker 1 
Shipper 0 
Inspector 4 
Assembler 

Doctor 

Administrative 

Maintenance 

Shop superintendent 

State employee 

City employee 

Musician 

Galvanizer 

Insurance 

Electric Light Co 

Retail oil 

Roofer 

Real estate 

Motor vehicle inspector 
Contractor 

Meat butcher 

Fireman (Boiler) 

Telephone worker 

Plumber, Steam fitter 

Professional boxing 


mUuonwoede 


CONF SPOR NN EEWENAN EAD 





| 


Father’s 
Occupa- Vocation 
tion Student’s Choice 


No. of 
Students 





Major league ball player 
Railroad engineer 
Molder 

Pressman 
Expeditor 
Stereotyper 
Millwright 

Janitor 

Tinsmith 

Payroll supervisor 
Baker 

Finisher 

Rigger 

Bartender 
Personnel manager 
Painter 

Milkman 

U. S. Navy officer 
Veterans’ counselor 
Candymaker 
Priest 

Minister 

Sailor 

Marine 


yw NFR KN NNNN NHN NH ODO 


oOOCOFf OF NNW 


Exploring Educational Frontiers — 


Father’s 
Occupa- Vocation 
tion Student’s Choice 


No. of 
Students 


0 Soldier 

Tree surgeon 
Radio technician 
Writer 
Employment manager 
Ragman 

Wire inspector 
Jeweler 

Hosiery worker 
Yard Conductor 
Laundryman 
Surveyor 

Welder 

Pullman carmaker 
Cleaner 

Grinder 

Machine operators 
Diemaker 

Shoe rebuilder 
Weaver 

Retired or deceased 
Undecided 


_ 
On MR Re NOR NNN Ne ee ee OOO 


Ne 


392 Totals 


A\n Integrated Industrial-Arts Program 
for the Junior High Schools 


it has three areas, it is in reality one 
course for the areas are integrated as in 


DONALD L. LIPPOLD 

Director, Industrial and Adult 
Education 

Public Schools 


Waterloo, lowa 


The opportunity to explore has not 
diminished with the passing of our 
frontiers. To teacher and students, un- 
numbered frontiers have been opened 
in our complex industrial society and 
are waiting to be explored. This is es- 
pecially true in the area of the junior 
high school industrial arts. But it takes 
courage for the teacher and administra- 
tor to explore new concepts and pursue 
action which they feel will meet the 
needs of the junior high students. 

One of the essential challenges of our 
modern school is to offer an adequate 


and effective educational program to 
the children of a highly developed and 
ever changing industrial society. All 
education should be geared to fit the 
needs of the students which it serves. 
In recent years in the Waterloo Pub- 
lic Schools, the teachers, superintend- 
ent, principals and supervisors of art, 
homemaking and industrial arts, work- 
ing co-operatively, took a bold step to 
develop an integrated program in the 
junior high school. The outcome was 
an exploratory course in art, home- 
making, and industrial arts. Although 


life and interdependent rather than 
separate. These outcomes have, there- 
fore, been written with this in mind. 

1. Establish policies and effect a pro- 
gram of activities which will make it 
possible for boys and girls of all socio- 
economic levels to participate on equal 
terms. 

2. Provide an understanding of mod- 
ern industrial processes. 

3. Provide general information which 
will lay a foundation for the more 
specialized areas of art, homemaking, 
and industrial arts. 

4. Recognize that the development 
of good citizens is the joint responsibil- 
ity of all teachers in conjunction with 
parents and community agencies. 

5. Provide the students with experi- 
ences which will lay a foundation for an 
appreciation and sensitivity for aes- 
thetic values. 
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Industrial-arts shop in the exploratory program; (at right) the finishing room 


6. Establish a teacher-pupil relation- 
ship which will provide a security for 
the pupil who feels markedly different 
by reason of rapid or retarded growth, 
socioeconomic status, etc. 


Overview of Program 


One half of the pupil’s day in grades 
seven and eight is spent in the tradi- 
tional academic areas of English, 
mathematics, and social studies. The 
balance of the school day is devoted to 
courses such as physical education, 
health, music, journalism, speech, and 
an exploratory course in art, home- 
making, and industrial arts. The latter 
course is now in its eighth year in the 
Waterloo Schools. 

In the exploratory course, the pupil 
finds the art teacher, the homemaking 
teacher, and the industrial-arts teacher 
working as a team. The art instructor 
assists the student and other instructors 
in attaining greater creativity in the use 
of color and design. In like manner, the 
homemaking and the _ industrial-arts 


teachers contribute their knowledge and 
skills to assist the student and other 
instructors in planning and completion 
of projects. The student not only works 
in the traditional media of wood, food, 
and clothing, but many others. The stu- 
dents plan and construct projects using 
such crafts as basketry, beadwork, 
bookbinding, enamel, camp cookery, 
carving, ceramics, leather, metal, plas- 
tics, printing, and weaving, to name 
only a few. The craft offerings vary 
somewhat from year to year as teachers 
and pupils learn to work with new 
media and as pupil interests vary. At 
the present time, fly tieing, netting, 
archery equipment, and lamp projects 
are popular with the students. 

The art, homemaking, and industrial- 
arts teachers, as a group, are assigned 
75 to 90 per class. A free exchange of 
students between the three instructors 
is encouraged as the student requires 
assistance with color, design, or a 
process. 

The pupil’s fee is $1.50 per year, sup- 


in the industrial-arts shop 


plemented with $1.25 allowance per pu- 
pil from the instructional supply ac- 
count. This fee is adequate in most 
cases, but if more elaborate projects 
are chosen, the pupil pays the addi- 
tional cost. 

The problems presented when start- 
ing such a course as this are numerous, 
but not unsolvable. In an attempt to 
provide many creative experiences, it is 
either necessary to have a varied in- 
ventory of supplies on hand, or supply 
procedures so efficient that requests 
may be met in a few days. The flexibil- 
ity of the program makes it difficult to 
anticipate the varied requests for sup- 
plies. 

The exploratory program permits the 
student to (1) experience the pleasure 
of designing and executing projects in 
a variety of media, (2) explore and de- 
termine his interests in order to choose 
more intelligently in the elective area of 
the high school program, (3) realize 
the interdependence of the three areas 
as related to everyday life, (4) partici- 


Tool panel and storage in the industrial-arts shop at McKinstry Junior High School, Waterloo, lowa; 
(at right) the exploratory program in industrial-arts department 
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The art room 


pate in a situation which requires his 
working with other students, (5) satisfy 
individual needs, (6) opportunity to 
develop problem solving techniques, and 
(7) experience and increase his skill 
abilities. 


Organization 

The organization of the individual 
classes in the exploratory course will 
follow in a manner that is suitable to 
the areas in which the activity is taking 
place. Each instructor should organize 
his class in a manner that will promote 
the greatest freedom of expression so 
that the child may develop and explore 
his interests and abilities. 

The class atmosphere is very impor- 
tant. In this course it is expected that 
the class will be more informal than is 
possible in many subject matter areas. 
For that reason careful planning and 
organization are very important. There 
should be sufficient work for all stu- 
dents at all times and sufficient tools 
and materials with which to work. 
While it is expected that students will 
move around and converse as the need 
arises, this does not mean that in- 
cessant conversation or disorderliness is 
condoned. The class atmosphere should 
be one which is conducive to getting 
things done and should be one of free- 
dom with self-contrel. 

It is suggested that the student be 
allowed to participate in the class or- 
ganization as much as possible. This 
may be done through the use of the 
student personnel plan. The student 
personnel organization serves two pri- 
mary purposes in an activity area. It 
gives the student an opportunity to 
gain experience in personnel relation- 
ships and provide necessary help for 
the instructor. If the student is to get 
a correct impression of the relationship 
of personnel in organized groups of so- 
ciety, he should then be given experi- 
ence in being responsible to his class- 


mates both as a leader and as a member 
of a group. 

In the operation of personnel plan, 
the instructor with the aid of the stu- 
dents should develop a personnel or- 
ganization that will fit the needs of their 
activity area. For example it may be 
advisable to have an activity president, 
superintendent, manager, or foreman 
who is responsible for certain areas of 
the shop. Specific tasks are assigned to 
each individual of the class. These posi- 
tions may be elective or appointed, 
whichever seems advisable. If a group 
remains in an area for an extended 
length of time, these responsibilities 
may be rotated in order to give the 
maximum number of students an op- 
portunity to experience leadership. 

The students should understand the 
plan completely and be brought to 
realize that they are responsible for the 
management of their own activity area. 
In short, the plan must be democratic 
if it is to serve its purpose. 


Evaluation 

While evaluation is always difficult, 
it becomes even more complicated in 
an exploratory course. This course en- 
compasses creative thinking and plan- 
ning as well as the developing of such 
personal qualities as co-operation, get- 
ting along with others, initiative, etc. 
Therefore, considerable thought is re- 
quired for understanding and _inter- 
preting the child’s development. 

To assist the instructors in the ex- 
ploratory course in evaluating the stu- 
dents, the following suggested points 
are included. These are not the only 
possible points to be considered, but 
are some of the important ones which 
might well be the basis for grading. 

1. The child shows good personality 
development. He is industrious, co-op- 
erative, has initiative and gets along 
well with his classmates. 

2. The child sincerely attempts to be 


in the exploratory program; (at right) the homemaking room in the exploratory program. 
This is an all-purpose room — not all area shown 


creative in his thinking and planning. 

3. The child is neat, careful, and 
skillful to the degree that can be ex- 
pected in consideration of his physical, 
mental, and emotional background. 

The student should be evaluated in- 
dividually and not by comparison to 
other students. He should be guided 
into recognizing the worth of the qual- 
ities we are trying to develop and 
helped to see where he is successful or 
unsuccessful in demonstrating the pres- 
ence of these qualities in his own con- 
duct. 


cidencieiedmaiaiiiete 

During the life of the World War II 
GI bill nearly 8,000,000 veterans re- 
ceived education and training benefits. 
At present only about 70,000 World 
War II GI’s are in training. — Express 
News Letter. 














Shop, Look and Listen . . . “No, 
no, Fenwicke! . . . | only meant 
it figuratively!” 
—Al Marino, Pennsyivania Training 
School, Canonsburg, Pa. 
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Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 


JOHN J. METZ, Editor 





THE FIRST SEMESTER IS COMING TO ITS END 
JUST what does that pose for the shop teacher? Have you 
checked over what your students have acquired in your 
classes so far in this school year? Are you satisfied with 
what they have accomplished? Have they a good idea of 
why they have been in your shop? How has your contact 
with them affected their life for the future? 

What can you do, from now to the end of the semester, 
to improve what you have already accomplished with 
them and for them up till now? Don’t you think that a brief 
test at the present time would give you a good basis for 
some concentrated helpful work at least for a certain number 
of those who are weak in one or more areas of your work. 

Incidentally, that test would also show up things that you 
might like to change for future classes, and in that way 
improve your course for the students who will come to you 
for the second semester of the present school year. And 
then have you placed any emphasis on having your stu- 
dents take an interest in one or more hobbies. It is pitiful 
to meet men who have reached the retirement age who have 
no real hobby. There are many of these people whose only 
relaxation for many years has been playing card games. 
That is a hobby all right, but not one to satisfy a retired 
person for any length of time, unless he has other interests 
at the same time. 

Spend some time in helping your students to list things 
they would want to do were they at the retirement age. Call 
the attention of your boys to the fact that the present era 
is pitifully overstocked with people suffering from mental 
ailments. 

Reading is a fine hobby, but it will be pretty difficult for 
an older person to indulge in that pastime day after day as 
he grows older. There are numerous things from which a 
person can derive interest. Get the boys to make a list of 
hobbies that they would like to adopt even now. Warn them 
that as they grow older, their limbs may not be strong enough 
to permit them to do hiking, playing strenuous games, or 
doing anything that requires extremely good sight, or phys- 
ical strength. 

But above all, do not forget the tests that ought to be 
given now that the semester is nearing its end. Give the 
boys a chance to do well in their final. 


PREPARE YOUR BOYS TO PRACTICE SAFETY 


THE reports from The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford, Conn.; the Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, New 
York City, N. Y.; and the National Safety Council again 
and again call attention to the fact that prevention of ac- 
cidents, whether on the road, on the job, or in the home, is 
a never ending obligation for all of us. Our greatest killer, 
crippler, and waste producer is the motor vehicle. It is in 
this field of safety education that the school can do much 
to assist in cutting down the frightful carnage, and waste. 
Care in driving is difficult for untrained youngsters. 

The home is next in furnishing a large number of fatalities 
and accidents. There, too, the school with its practical sub- 
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jects, has an opportunity to teach safety courses that will 
eventually save many lives, prevent much suffering, and 
cut down the monetary loss produced by accidents. 

Accidents on the job are many but school shops and in- 
dustry: are making headway in cutting them down. As al- 
ready stated, the prevention of accidents is a never ending 
obligation. It is well to remember this always, and do our 
utmost in the school, the home, and on the highway to pro- 
tect the young and the old against harm and damage of 
every kind. 


WORTHWHILE CLUB WORK 


HAVE you a maintenance club in your school? Such a club 
is practically a must for the school shop. Maintenance work, 
of course, does not necessarily arise in the shop, but a goodly 
amount of it arises there. But no matter where it may be 
found, the boys in the school shop have the tools and equip- 
ment to take care of most of it, and taking care of it teaches 
many important lessons for the boys’ present and future life. 
Furthermore, boys who learn how to make repairs acquire 
some insight into the cost of making them. They will, there- 
fore, gradually overcome the habit of thoughtlessly destroy- 
ing things just for the fun of doing it. 

The work done with and for the maintenance club would 
also prepare them for doing this type of work in their homes. 
If properly handled the members of the club will learn to 
do it gratis for the good of the school, home, or community. 
Working with others also adds pleasure to the work and 
trains the boys in co-operating with each other. 


HELPING FELLOW TEACHERS 


HAVE you ever thought of writing up one of your better 
projects which you have designed for the students in your 
classes? Unfortunately, too many teachers are inclined to 
feel somewhat modest about doing this. They seem to think 
that others might feel that they are trying to show off. They 
seemingly do not realize that there are many teachers who 
do not know how to design a new project, and yet are 
anxious to adopt one if they can only find one. 

The same is true of a new method for doing certain work 
in your classes, or a new way of testing your students, or of 
keeping your records. It is a well-known fact that one can 
learn or understand a subject better and more easily after 
having taught the rudiments of the matter to someone else. 
Then, too, some feel that they are losing something when 
they disclose what they are doing or show others what new 
projects they have designed. 

These good men should understand that when one is doing 
something to help others, it is bound to do some good to 
oneself as well, and that it is worth while to publish an 
article on it so that others can profit from it also. 

Especially is that true of new project designs. It is not 
difficult to write such an article. If you have made a good 
working drawing of the object, there is little need for a 
lengthy article. As a matter of fact, industry insists that a 
working drawing should be so complete that a good mechanic 
can go ahead with making the article shown without asking 
any further questions. 

If then you have inaugurated something new in your 
classes, be it a project, teaching aid, method of handling or 
storing materials, tools, and the like, write it up and have 
it published. It will give you prestige with the administrators 
of your school, and help many of your fellow teachers who 
read the same professional magazine to which you subscribe. 
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Courses Should Be Based on Objectives — 


A Two-Year Industrial-A 
Woodworking Course 


WILLIAM L. LEWIS 
Building Techniques Instructor 
Roosevelt School 

Gary, Ind. 


Industrial-arts education attempts to 
present, on a somewhat smaller scale, 
experiences as they actually exist within 
the walls of industry. It provides a 
basis for an understanding, and knowl- 
edge of the composition of materials, 
and manufacturing processes used 
throughout the world, and practices in 
working with simple machines, and the 
most common tools and materials. 
Heber A. Sotzin says:' 

Industrial arts is that part of general edu- 
cation concerned with satisfying man’s innate 
desire to construct with concrete materials 
and the development of an intelligent under- 
standing of our modern industrial civilization 
and the problems which have resulted from it, 
through contacts and experiences and tools of 
manufacture. 

Its function in the total school program is 
am integral part of general education. It oc- 
cupies the same relationship to the school’s 
curriculum as the areas which comprise social 
studies, health activities, fine arts, language 
studies, etc. It does not attempt to develop 
skills to earn a livelihood to another field of 
education known as vocational education. 


The Objectives of Industrial Arts 
Woodworking 
On the basis of (1) available knowl- 
edge relating to adolescents, (2) knowl- 
edge relating to the psychology of 
learning, (3) the philosophy of the 
school in which the course is to be 
presented, (4) implication of the needs 
and demands of the community, and 
(5) expressed findings of writers in 
the field, the following objectives for 
pupils have been formulated for the 
course:*:* 
I. To acquire knowledge of the processes 
of several woodworking industries. 
II. To develop habits of self-discipline 
which requires one to do a thing when 
it should be done, whether it is a 
pleasant task or not. 
. To develop a sense of co-operation in 
group undertakings — the ability to 
work and plan well with others in 
efforts to complete a common task. 


’ To acquire the habit of careful and 
thoughtful work without loitering or 
wasting time. 

’.To acquire safety habits in working 
with tools, machinery, and materials. 

‘I. To acquire appreciation for good de- 
sign and workmanship —the ability to 
judge a product in terms of these 
aspects. 

. To acquire the ability to read working 
drawings and diagrams — an _ under- 
standing of scale reading, and the mean- 
ing of symbols. 

. To develop an attitude of pride or in- 
terest in his ability to do useful things 
—a feeling of pride to the accomplish- 
ment of worthwhile tasks. 

. To acquire exploratory experiences in 
the field as a means of helping the 
student in his efforts to choose a voca- 
tion which is appropriate for him. 

‘<. To develop skills to use elementary 
mathematics required in woodworking. 
. To develop basic skills in the use of 
woodworking tools and machinery. 

. To develop the ability to identify and 
evaluate the general characteristics of 
materials used in woodworking — the 
development of a background which 
permits the recognition of the struc- 
ture, classification, and behavior of 
materials. 

Industrial arts offers preliminary ex- 
ploratory experiences in many occupa- 
tions and may help a student select a 
vocation. It should be flexible so as to 
provide for individual needs and inter- 
ests. In many schools, this department 
is given the responsibility of providing 
some of the experiences that will help 
the so-called dull pupil adjust himself 
to the environment in which he lives. 


'H. A. Sotzin, “A Comparison of Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education,’’ INpustrIaAL ARTS AND 
VocaTIONAL Epucation, XXXII (Apr., 1943), 152 
153 

*Glenn D. Arts Objectives,” 
EDUCATION, 


Warrick, ‘Industrial 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
XXXVI (Sept., 1947), 287-288. 

®°R. C. Woellner, “Industrial Arts in General Edu- 
cation,” Chicago University Dept. of Education Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Conference of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Public and Private Schools, IV 
(1941), 69-78 
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Methods and Teaching Aids 

When the industrial-arts teacher un- 
dertakes to accomplish the objectives 
that are accepted for his field, he uses 
many instructional materials, tech- 
niques, and methods of procedure in 
presenting situations that are conducive 
to learning. The most frequently used 
are: 

1. Verbal material — including 
planned lectures, class discussions, and 
printed instructional materials. 

2. Teacher demonstrations — includ- 
ing machine operation, safety precau- 
tions, handling of tools, the processing 
of materials, layout procedures, use of 
measuring instruments, and the inter- 
pretation of blueprints and sketches. 

3. Visual and audio-visual aids — in- 
cluding charts, photographs, filmstrips, 
models, field trips, exhibits and muse- 
ums, and motion pictures. 

4. Laboratory practice — including 
the operation of machines, the use of 
tools, and a more comprehensive exam- 
ination of materials by the students. 


The Problem 

Each of the foregoing methods of 
instruction is of great importance to the 
industrial-arts teacher; however, each 
method should be evaluated in terms 
of what it will contribute to a given 
task, before too much emphasis is 
placed on any one of them, or any 
combination of them. 

The writer is employed as an indus- 
trial-arts teacher in a public school 
where extreme heterogeneous grouping 
is prominent in high school industrial- 
arts classes. As is to be expected, diffi- 
culty is encountered in providing appro- 
priate learning experiences for each 
student enrolled. 

This paper is to serve as an exemplar 
for possible means of handling the situ- 
ation in a manner which is conducive 
to the achievement of the objectives 
of the course. An attempt will be made 
to supply answers to the following 
questions: 

1. How can learning experiences be 
evaluated in this phase of education? 

2. How can the progress of students 
be evaluated in this phase of education? 

The answers will be based on the 
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experience of the writer and informa- 
tion and data gathered from educational 
literature and films. 


Limitations 

The major limitation of this article 
is the relatively short period of time 
involved in the study of possible solu- 
tions to the problem stated. The pro- 
gram will be presented here in a some- 
what general manner so that more 
specific planning and adjustments may 
be made as deemed necessary. 

Since specific planning requires a 
great deal of time for studying and 
trying-out techniques, the writer feels 
that efforts along this line should follow 
the present effort. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
Use of Class Period 


In the school situation under con- 
sideration, the teacher must plan class 
activities to fit into a fifty-minute 
period. This short period is hardly 
adequate for shop classes because at 
least 15 minutes of the time is con- 
sumed in the handling of tools and 
materials. This provides for only 35 
minutes of actual classwork. 

Although the writer would recom- 
mend at least a 90-minute period, the 
fact remains that plans have to be made 
to provide the best possible learning 
situations that can be presented during 
a 50-minute period. 

After careful consideration of the 
characteristics of adolescents and the 
objectives provided for them, it is sug- 
gested that 80 per cent of the class 
time be spent for manipulative work. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the time 
will be given over to related work and 
demonstrations. This course of action 
will be followed each day except on 
occasions when motion picture films 
require the use of the entire 50 minutes 
to present and review a 15 minute film. 

The major influences for providing 


a larger proportion of the period for 
manipulative work may be listed as 
follows: 

1. The innate desire of human beings 
to create worthwhile objects; 

2. The restlessness of adolescents 
when they are restrained from partici- 
pating in activities which seem impor- 
tant to them; 

3. The very nature of the course 
demands this procedure. 

In order to avoid unnecessary loss of 
time, tools are mounted on wall panels 
so that the student may select and 
replace them rapidly. Necessary mate- 
rials are rationed and made available 
to each group to provide for the least 
loss in time in issuing them. 

Each pupil is assigned a permanent 
work station, and is expected to leave 
it clean and orderly at the end of the 
class period. This eliminates the neces- 
sity for making special daily assign- 
ments for this task. 


Recording 


As a means of recording classroom 
activities and progress of pupils, the 
following list of forms may be used: 

1. A progressive chart will be kept 
showing the processes and operations 
performed by the pupils. 

2. A related lesson topic sheet will 
be kept showing dates of topics and 
demonstrations given. 

3. Individual record cards and cumu- 
lative project records will be kept for 
each pupil. 

The following pages present examples 
of the type of forms that may be used 
at present. Others of this type may be 
drawn up as needed. 


Learning Experiences and Evaluation 
Techniques for Objectives 
Not Necessarily Limited to a Specific 
Semester Level 
Consideration will be given to methods 
used for the attainment of each of the 


objectives listed. These methods serve as 
examples for others that may be developed 
and used as needed. 


Experiences for Objective | 

To acquire knowledge of ihe processes 
of several woodworking industries. 

Because of the limited experience of 
high school students, the attainment of 
this objective warrants the use of good 
motion picture films which give an over- 
view of woodworking occupations. Films 
are valuable for providing close-up views 
of (1) the time-lapse technique which 
depicts the highlights of an activity in a 
relatively short period of time, (2) their 
facilities for quickly and effectively sum- 
marizing a subject. 

In presenting a film effectively the 
teacher must follow the steps listed below: 

1. Preview the film to ascertain its 
content and worth. 

2. Prepare the students by telling them 
what to expect. 

3. Present the film. 

4. Follow up with pertinent questions 
and comments. 

The films selected to provide experiences 
for this objective are: 

1. “The Woodworker” (Your Life Work 
Ser.) —11 min. 16mm. sound. Produced by 
Vocational Guidance films. The film points 
out the many phases of the building industry 
that employs thousands of men who work 
with wood. Furniture factories and pattern- 
making establishments employ woodworking 
craftsmen in large numbers. The film shows 
carpenters erecting scaffold, setting forms for 
concrete foundations and walls. Men are 
shown constructing a house from foundation to 
the flooring and finishing. Millworking opera- 
tions are portrayed such as, sash and doors, 
stair building, and cabinet assembly. Small 
cabinet shops offer another field; work in 
veneer furniture factories is outlined. 

2. “Furniture Craftsman” (Your Life Work 
Ser.) —15 min. 16mm. sound. Produced by 
Vocational Guidance Films. This film depicts 
the procedures and materials used in the chair 
industry. It shows experienced craftsman per- 
forming operations in carving, assemblying, 
and finishing. 

These films may be used to orient new 
students, and as a means of review for 
students who have already seen them. 
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Evaluation 

The following test items are samples of 
questions that may be used to obtain evi- 
dence to which the students have achieved 
the objective. 

1. List seven statements pertaining to 
the activities and surroundings of the 
workers shown in the two films. 

2. List five operations performed by 
cabinetmakers. 

3. List five operations by carpenters. 

4. List five operations performed by 
patternmakers. 

This is an attempt to determine the 
extent to which the students have gained 
knowledge of the similarities and differ- 
ences of the processes used by craftsmen 
of the major woodworking trades. 

The results of this evaluation will be 
used to determine the changes that may 
be needed in the presentation of the in- 
structional material; and to discover stu- 
dents who may need special assistance. 

Note: This evaluation technique and 
others included in this paper will have to 
be tried out with groups of students before 
their validity and reliability can definitely 
be established. 


Experiences for Objective Il 


To develop self-discipline which requires 
one to do a thing when it should be done, 
whether it is a pleasant task or not. 

This objective may be attained only if 
the student is convinced that the impor- 
tance of unassigned tasks are just as great 
as the assigned tasks. For example he 
must see the need for keeping his work 
station in order. He must appreciate clean 
and orderly surroundings. 

The teacher has a controlling influence 
in this situation. If the student sees his 
teacher getting his hands soiled while 
straightening out the supply racks, and 
repairing and caring for tools and ma- 
chinery, it is likely that the importance of 
these tasks will be implanted. Consideration 
for such tasks should be given in the 
grading of the progress of students. 


Evaluation 
Observation of the behavior of students 
is probably the best technique available 
for measuring this trait. 


Objectives Ill and IV 


To develop a sense of co-operation in 
group undertakings. 

To acquire the habit of careful and 
thoughtful work without loitering or wast- 
ing time. 

A group project such as the construction 
of a storage cabinet, or stage settings 
requiring the aid of four or five students 
might prove adequate in this situation. 
The students will be given specifications 
for the job, and allowed to plan the 
working procedures on their own. The 
teacher will give assistance only when it 
appears absolutely necessary. After the 
planning has been completed, the materials 


necessary for constructing the project may 
be selected with the assistance of the 
teacher. Then, the students will be per- 
mitted to proceed. 


Evaluation 
Here again, we find that observation 
appears to be the best available technique 
for getting an indication of the behavioral 
changes taking place within the student. 


Objective V 

To acquire safety habits in working with 
tools, machinery, and materials. 

A series of six ten-minute lectures relat- 
ing to safe use of tools and machinery 
supplemented by a good film on safety 
in the shop should serve to make the 
students mindful of the precautions 
necessary. 

The motion film to be used is: 

“Safety in the Shop,” 12 min. 16mm. 
sound. It dramatizes typical shop accidents 
and shows how carelessness on the part of 
the workers and supervisors may be the real 
cause of accidents. It points out the many 
dangers involved in production work. A good 
informational film showing actual working sit- 
uations is produced by the United States Office 
of Education. It is distributed by Castle Films. 

The presentation of the lectures and 
film will be followed up by discussions 
with the class to bring out the most im- 
portant aspects of the lesson. 


Evaluation 
The teacher will watch for signs of care- 
lessness on the part of any of the students. 
This observation will continue to determine 
whether the teaching method has been 
sufficiently effective. 


Objective VI 

To acquire appreciation for good design 
and workmanship. 

Newspaper and magazine clippings of 
photographed furniture advertisements will 
be mounted and presented to the class with 
comments regarding the most desirable de- 
signs and workmanship. 

The classes will be grouped and escorted 
to a nearby retail furniture store to study 
the pieces and price value assigned to the 
different types. A follow-up discussion will 
be carried on as a means of clarification 
of questions that may exist in the minds 
of the students. 


Evaluation 


The technique used in this situation will 
be to permit the students to design and 
construct several small pieces of house 
furnishings. 

The teacher will inspect the projects 
carefully in his efforts to determine the 
influence of the instructional activities on 
the behavior of the students. 


Objective VII 
To acquire the ability to read working 
drawings and diagrams — an understanding 
of scale reading, and the meaning of 
symbols. 


Students who enroll in the high school 
general woodworking course should have 
had the opportunity of taking at least 
two semesters of work in mechanical draw- 
ing. This provides some background for 
understanding most of the symbols used 
in elementary woodworking blueprints. 

As a further step toward this kind of 
understanding, exercises for the interpreta- 
tion of blueprints will be presented. This 
includes having the students make picture 
drawings as a result of their interpretation 
of three-view plan drawings. 

Picture drawings are helpful in assisting 
a person to picture or visualize an object. 
There are several kinds of picture draw- 
ings — perspective, isometric, oblique, and 
cabinet. Each kind has its advantages and 
uses which are explained in the textbooks 
on drawing. 

Isometric is generally preferred and its 
principles should be understood. In mak- 
ing this kind of drawing a vertical line 
and two lines on opposite sides (of the 
vertical line) drawn 30 degrees off the 
base of the drawing board are called the 
isometric area. All lines drawn parallel 
to these axes are called isometric lines. 

In making an isometric mechanical draw- 
ing measurements are laid off on the axes 
or isometric lines only. All edges of the ob- 
ject which are vertical are drawn vertical; 
parallel edges are drawn parallel. 

Lines not parallel to the axes are known 
as nonisometric. They are drawn by lo- 
cating points on the isometric lines and 
joining the points. 

A circle in isometric is not round; it is 
an ellipse. It is drawn by first making a 
square in isometric and then locating points 
through which the ellipse is drawn. Details 
of building construction are sometimes 
drawn in isometric. They may be drawn 
to show how parts fit together. 

The following instruction sheet is an 
example of those that may be written and 
passed on to the students during this part 
of the course. 


Evaluation 
Projects are assigned so that the stu- 
dents will have to be able to visualize the 
finished product in order to make the 
project according to the specification of 
the blueprint. 


Information Sheet 
How to Use a Scale 

A small object would always be drawn 
on full size, that is, if the length of an 
object was 4 in. long, and 2 in. wide, the 
draftsman would make the drawing to the 
actual size. However, it is generally neces- 
sary to make the drawing smaller than 
the actual object. This can be conveniently 
put on a certain size of paper by the 
reduction of an object, known as drawing 
an object to scale. 

The foot is usually used as the basis 
in determining the scale to be used in 
laying out a drawing architecturally. If 
the scale is half size, it would be written 
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6 in 1 ft. % in. 1 ft. means that 
every three-quarters inch equals one foot; 
a scale of one-quarter inch equals one foot 
means that every quarter inch on the 
drawing is laid out on a scale of % in. 
equals 1 ft. If the building is very large, 
the scale is usually % in. equals 1 ft. The 
details of the house are usually drawn 
full size. 

Take up your scale and examine it. On 
one side you will find a foot laid out in 
standard inches, showing sixteenths. This, 
of course, is a full sized scale. Now turn 
the scale and find the side showing % 
marked at one end, also locate the figures 
Mo Me, 4, %, %, 1, 1%, and’3. These 
figures represent the various scales and 
would be written %42 in 1 ft., etc. 
Examples 

1. On scale % in 

2. On scale 4% in 

3. On scale marked ™% in. = 1 ft., 
9 ft 

4. On scale marked % in. = 1 ft., 
16 ft. 8 in 

5. On scale marked 1% in. = 1 ft., 
7 ft. 16% in. 

6. On scale 
3 ft. 1 in. 

7. On scale marked 3 in. ft., 
1 ft. 10% in. 

Note: Draw each problem out on a piece 
of paper, letting a straight line represent 
the length of each problem. 


1 ft., find 26 ft. 9 in. 
1 ft., find 7 ft. 11 in. 
find 


find 
find 


marked 12 in. 1 ft., find 


find 


Objective Vill 

To develop an attitude of pride or inter- 
est in his ability to do useful things. 

The better constructed projects are to 
be labeled and placed on display in the 
shop so that visitors and other students 
may see them and advance comments that 
often provide encouragement for the mem- 
bers of the class. 

Industrial Education Associations, and 
other organizations sponsor exhibits that 
allow worthy students to receive com- 
mendations for their efforts. This helps 
to provide a tremendous incentive for 
good workmanship on the part of the 
students 

The parent-teacher association welcomes 
displays of work done in all school classes 
during the year. Here again the 
students have an opportunity to receive 
praise for their efforts 


school 


Evaluation 
Observation for increased efforts on the 
part of the students may easily be done 
by the industrial-arts teacher. Notes may 
be made on the comments by the students. 


Objective IX 

To acquire exploratory experiences in 
the field as a means of helping the student 
in his efforts to choose a vocation which is 
appropriate for him. 

Because of the confusion created as the 
result of the vast amount of advice given 
adolescents by adults and because of the 


many courses of action possible to take in 
selecting a vocation, there is need for op- 
portunity for students to try out some of 
these vocations to, at least, get an idea of 
what they do not like. They may gain ex- 
periences which may actually lead to the 
selection of a vocation. 

This effort will require the assignment 
or selection of a large variety of projects 
which contain some of the elements of 
each of the woodworking trades. The pleas- 
ant as well as the unpleasant elements 
should be dealt with by the students. 

Projects should be classified in terms of 
the trade with which they are most closely 
related. 

A visit to some of the construction jobs 
and woodworking establishments in the 
community might supplement the experi- 
ences gained in the shop. 


Evaluation 


Effort will be made to determine the 
extent to which students have been affected 
by the experiences provided. 


Questions 

1. Write seven statements about the wood- 
working trade that you like most. 

2. Write five statements about 
working trade that you like least. 

3. Do you feel that you can succeed in 
the woodworking trade that you like most? 

4. If you should decide upon a trade in 
this field, what would your first, second, and 
third choices be? 

Objective X 

To develop ability to use elementary 
mathematics required in woodworking. 

The amount and price of lumber will be 
figured by the student before he submits 
his bill of materials for each project. 

Exercises and formulas will be provided 
by the teacher as follows: 

. One board foot = 1 in. thick by 12 in. wide 
by 12 in. long. Formula for figuring board 
feet— width in inches X_ thickness in 
inches x length in feet. 

One square foot = 12 in. wide by 12 in. 

long. Formula for figuring square feet — 

width in feet X length in feet. 

One cubic foot = 12 in. wide by 12 in. 

long by 12 in. high. Formula for figuring 

cubic feet— width in feet X height in 
feet X length in feet. 

The procedures followed in figuring a 
bill of material will have to be discussed 
and demonstrated before the class by the 
teacher. 


the wood- 


Evaluation 

Students will be asked to do exercises 
that require an understanding of pro- 
cedures necessary to figure the above units 
of measurement. 

Learning experiences requiring semester 
level classification, 

In an effort to allow for flexibility in 
planning, the writer does not attempt to 
discuss all the details that are necessary for 
presenting these learning experiences. 
Therefore, an outline is provided as a guide 
to more specific planning. 


Objective XI 
To develop basic skills in the use of 
woodworking tools and machinery. 


First Semester 

First semester students will deal with 
the uses Of hand tools only. Teacher dem- 
onstrations and student exercises will in- 
volve the proper uses of the following: 
woodworking vise, rule, miter and try 
square, framing square, marking gauge, 
claw hammer, crosscut saw, ripsaw, coping 
saw, wood chisel, mallet, compass saw, 
backsaw, wood file and wood rasp, jack 
plane, jointer plane, smooth plane, block 
plane, brace and bits, nail set, paint brush, 
pencil. 

Suggested Operations: squaring stock, 
planing stock, butt joint, lap joint, dado 
joint, spliced joint, boring holes, sawing 
curves, staining, shellacking, sanding, trans- 
fer of patterns. 

The following film will be presented and 
discussed: “Hand Sawing’—20 min., 
l16mm., sound, Jam Handy, sets for the 
fundamentals of handling saws and choos- 
ing the right saw for the right job. 

Suggested Projects: door stop, hot plate 
stand, towel holder, letter holder, handker- 
chief box, folding book rack, plant stand, 
taboret, book holder, tie holder, candle- 
stick, mailbox. 


Second Semester 

In addition to the tools listed above, 
second semester students will deal with 
uses of the following: sliding T bevel, mor- 
tising gauge, turning saw, hack saw, rabbet 
plane, cabinet scraper, spokeshave, draw- 
knife, countersink, auger bit gauge, screw 
driver, C clamp, hand screws. 

Additional Suggested Operations: blind 
mortise-and-tenon joint, through mortise- 
and-tenon joint, gain joint, slip joint, pre- 
paring surfaces, applying wood filter, using 
varnish, using paint. 

Instruction sheets similar to the follow- 
ing page may be used as additional guides 
after teacher demonstrations. 

Suggested Projects: side table, kitchen 
stool and ladder, footstool, serving tray, 
oval top smoking stand, tool chest, waste- 
basket. 


Finishing 

Articles made of wood, must be per- 
fectly smooth before they can be stained, 
painted, or varnished. 

Fillers: There are two classes, liquid and 
paste. Liquid fillers are best adapted for 
close grain woods, and to projects that can- 
not be treated with paste filler, such as 
intricate carvings. The purpose of fillers is 
to positively seal the pores of the wood, 
so that there will be no chance for moisture 
to get in.. Liquid filler is applied with a 
brush. Cover the entire surface. Before 
applying a second coat see that the first is 
perfectly dry, and work down the first coat 
with steel wool, or very fine sandpaper. 
This removes the dust particles which may 
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have settled on the filler while still drying. 
Never expose liquid filler to the weather. 

Paste filler, used on open grain woods, 
will fill the pores of wood with one applica- 
tion if properly applied. The paste after 
being worked into a solution with turpen- 
tine or gasoline is applied to the wood with 
a rather stiff brush. Allow the filler to set 
long enough so that the turpentine or 
gasoline evaporates. This leaves a thin film 
of paste spread over the surface. The filler 
is then worked into the pores by rubbing 
the surface with a piece of rag or burlap 
across the grain. Allow the surface to dry 
thoroughly, and work down with fine sand- 
paper. Fillers may be applied over any 
stain or dye. Sometimes the filler is mixed 
with the stain. Fillers are applied before 
the wood is shellacked. 

Shellac: Shellac is used to seal the 
wood and to add a gloss. It should be 
brushed on quickly and should dry free of 
dust. Rub down between coats with sand- 
paper or steel wool. Care must be taken 
not to remove all the stain and shellac 
from the edges and corners of your job. 
Use a small piece of sandpaper on the tips 
of your fingers. Two or three coats of 
shellac may be needed. Be sure that each 
coat of shellac is dry and hard before 
rubbing down. 

Rubbing: The final coat of shellac may 
be rubbed down with a felt pad and some 
fine pumice stone and polishing oil. A very 
fine grade of steel wool may be substituted 
for pumice stone. This kills the glasslike 
shine and gives a better and smoother 
finish. Care must be taken to have the 
shellac dry and hard before rubbing. 

Polishing: The job should now be rubbed 
down with some polishing oil on a soft 
cloth, such as cheese cloth. Rub down 
finally with a clean piece of cheese cloth 
to remove excess oil. 

Waxing: A paste made of wax and paraf- 
fin may be applied with either a rag or 
brush. Allow to set until it becomes hard 
and polish by rubbing with rags or felt. 

Varnishing: Varnish is applied to a sur- 
face with a brush, but it is allowed to flow 
with as little brushing as possible. The 
surface must be properly prepared before 
varnishing is attempted. Before another 
coat is applied allow at least 36 hours to 
dry. By rubbing down with pumice stone 
and felt, or rubbing with a rag and oil, we 
obtain a dull gloss or a highly polished 
surface. All varnishes are not the same. 


Third Semester 

The following additional tools and ma- 
chines will be studied. 

Tools: spirit level, miter box, inside 
calipers, outside calipers, plumb bob, steel 
bar clamps, hand drill, T square, drawing 
board, triangles and French curve. 

Machines: drill press, circular saw, band 
saw. 

Additional Suggested Operations: dove- 
tail joint, haunched mortise-and-tenon 
joint, slip joint, miter joint, slip miter 


joint, finger joint, and the doweled joint. 

Suggested Projects: clothes hamper, 
crickett (holland type), coffee table, typing 
table, modern end table, colonial type read- 
ing lamp, folding snack table. 


Fourth Semester 

The following additional tools and ma- 
chines will be studied. 

Tools: wood turning chisels, saw file, 
saw clamp, saw set, carving tools. 

Machines: jointer planer, woodturning 
lathe, grinder. 

Suggested Operations: panel structure, 
spline miter joint, turned table legs, ship- 
lap joint, carving beads, inlaying insets, 
cutting tapers, sharpening and setting saws. 

Suggested Projects: Roman _hassock, 
bedside table (turned legs), dining room 
chair, student desk, model house. 


Evaluation 

The teacher will inspect each project — 
judging workmanship and finish. A set of 
standards must be followed in this under- 
taking. 

The following films will be presented and 
discussed : 

“Essential of Woodturning,” 1 
16mm., Calhoun Film Distributors. 

Two high school teachers in charge of 
visual aid and vocational training, collab- 
orate in a well-made film on operation of 
a simple woed lathe, by scraping method, 
and show the usefulness of knowledge of 
woodworking machinery. 

“Planing Rough Surface to Dimensions,” 
17 min. 16mm. sound, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Depicts adjusting the table for desired 
thickness; how to set feed rolls for proper 
speed; how to feed with the grain; how 
to surface short pieces and glued stock. 


reel, 


Objective Xil 

To develop ability to identify and eval- 
uate the general characteristics of materials 
used in woodworking. 

This objective may be attained to some 
extent by labeling each material used in 
the shop. The student learns to associate 
names with certain materials. He learns 
some of the characteristics of materials by 
working with them. 

Additional instruction may be presented 
through the use of posters and sample ma- 
terials labeled and placed where the stu- 
dents can see them. 


Evaluation 
Students enrolled in the fourth semester 
course are required to select the materials 
necessary to construct their projects. The 
teacher can check their selections to de- 
termine their abilities in this area. 


Summary 
Industrial-arts education, at its best, is 
informational, inspiring, stimulating, and 
exploratory. Its function is to help pupils 
develop an appreciation of materials and 


processes of industry, and the relationship 
of industry to our modern society. It pro- 
vides for guidance in the selection of vo- 
cations and avocations; and it gives aid to 
the development of attitudes toward world 
activities and the part that men, as in- 
dividuals, play in them. 

This is a broad program which includes 
the exploration of world wide industrial 
practices. In order to provide for the nec- 
essary learning situations in the classroom, 
the teacher uses many instructional ma- 
terials and techniques — including verbal 
material, teacher demonstrations, visual 
and audio-visual aids, and laboratory prac- 
tice. 

The motion picture is a relatively new 
technique used to provide concrete ex- 
periences that help to clarify much of the 
verbal material which is used in classroom 
instruction. It can create a lifelike situa- 
tion, and help the learner to perceive the 
peculiarities of many industrial processes. 
It has been found useful in stimulating 
motivation, arousing interest, initiating ac- 
tion, creating desire, and disturbing the 
complacency and the indifference of the 
learner. 
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FiLMs 
“Wood Worker” (Your Life Work Ser.), Vo- 


cational Guidance Films. 

“Jointing Edges and Ends” (Jointer Ser.), 
U. S. Office of Education. 

“Hand Sawing,” Jam Handy Distributors. 

“Essentials of Wood Turning,” Calhoun Dis- 
tributors. 


“Planing Rough Surface to Dimensions,’ 
U. S. Office of Education. 

“Safety in the Shop,” U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

“Furniture Craftsman,’ Vocational Guidance 


Films. 








Problems and Projects 








Professional Design 


in School Sh 


ALEXANDER F. BICK 
Teacher in Milwaukee Schools 
The Milwaukee Downer College 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


A discussion of shop design in answer 
to questions frequently asked. 


What About Design? 

It has been repeatedly urged in this 
series that industrial-arts teachers be pro- 
fessional in their understanding of project 
design. 

Where there are projects, there must be 
design. This is axiomatic. In industry, de- 
sign goes hand-in-hand with preliminarv 
engineering 

But, what design shall there be in 
schools? Obviously the school should use 
professionally sponsored design — right de- 
sign. There also is wrong design, and this 
design has no right in schools. Wrong 
design actually is waste knowledge. Con- 
temporary style is fit for our contemporary 
age. Other types are either obsolete, in 
poor taste, amateurish, or trash. 

The question may be asked, “What is 
the formula by which trash design may be 
identified? Who can say that such and 
such is trash design?” 

There is so much insecurity in the 
school shop design area, that it is appro- 
priate at this time to answer this sincere 
question. Clearing up the muddie that has 


ops 


been built up around the question of 
proper design is a matter within the ability 
of every teacher. 

Let us begin by looking critically at the 
subject of trash design. Trash design is 
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hypocritical design. It may claim to be 
modern or classic, and may even have 
certain features which might identify it 
as an effort to be modern or classic, but 
if it is based on a misunderstanding of 
the essentially true forms established by 
authority for these periods, it is counter- 
feit. 

Since teacher discrimination is at low 
ebb, it may be said that teachers do not 
know what professional design is. Some 
wish to know but are bewildered as to 
the method of obtaining the know-how. 
There are other reasons, not as defensible, 
but let us accept the fact that most teach- 
ers are sincerely desirous of a professional 
design knowledge. The question then is 
“What is professional design, and who 
says it is or is not professional?” and 
since this is a key question it is quite 
obvious that there cannot be a satisfying 
package answer given to these questions. 
Hence, our answer must be: 

a) Accept the given formula with tenta- 
tive faith. 

b) Try to acquire personal experience. 

After having spent fifty odd years in 
design, it is no problem to identify qual- 
ity design. A soldier can identify the gen- 
eral from the sergeant, and the wife can 
identify real quality dress material from 
the gaudy stuff her spouse may fall for, 
and her simple explanation may be “I just 
know by long association.” The man 
shrugs. and learns no more. She thinks 
“He never learns because he will not 
condescend to learn.” 

Much faith is necessary at the begin- 
ning. For instance, 
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a) There is design authority. Top in- 
dustrial designers such as Raymond Loewe 
and Walter Dorwin Teague; top furniture 
designers such as George Nelson of Miller 
Furniture Company, Paul McCobb of 
Directional Furniture, Charles Eames, 
Florence Knoll, and others of Knoll As- 
sistants; top architects such as Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Marcel Breuer, Ludwig 
Meis von der Rohe, giving but a few 
names in each category. There are many 
others. 

b) There is further authority in top 
professional journals whose paid special 
editors are among the nation’s best au- 
thorities on design. They select and re- 
port on quality work. With these are a 
group of individuals who spend their lives 
with highly esteemed design. They are art 
museum directors and specialists, such as 
those at the New York Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, Walker Art Center of Minne- 
apolis, etc.; also those in interior decorat- 
ing professions; and those in design 
schools. Their professional journals are: 
Interiors Magazine, Design (Quarterly 
(Walker Art Center publication), Craft 
Horizons, Furniture Forum (quarterly), 
and some others, including architectural 
magazines. 

c) This 
profession 
designers, 
designers, 
thority. 

Recognition is by the profession itself. 
It is well, therefore, to accept the rec- 
ognition on faith until there is opportunity 
to prove the worthiness of the recognition 
and the truth of that for which they stand. 
Members and officers of professional as- 
sociations will quickly name the top au- 
thorities in their fields, who have won 
acclaim and standing in the area of their 
creative work. These receive periodic and 
continued recognition in professional jour- 
nals, and such reporting finds its way into 
the special and general reading and discus- 
sion of mature people. These accept the 
report, not merely because of its authentic 
source, or of the fame of the reporting 
specialist, but also because it fits into the 
nattern of that which they have previously 
gathered or already known. It thus be- 
comes common knowledge to an alert 
group of cultured individuals, who in many 
instances enjoy the place of leadership in 
many fields. If radically new work is not 
immediately accepted by this group, and 
yet, if it has the nod of a known master, 
and then a small upper level group, it is 
studied by the group, and as its ground 
philosophy is understood, it is taken as a 
new aspect to be adjusted to. The point, 
in this section of faith should now be 
clear. Living with an idea or with a thing 
makes the one who associates long and 
intensively, an authority. Those who spend 
their lives with an idea can tell an off 
note from a true with bewildering skill. 
To them, it is life, not skill. An engineer, 


authority is accepted by the 
generally, i.e., by top interior 
furniture designers, industrial 
and architects accept this au- 


the other day, stood outside his Diesel and 
smiled while a little boy explained to his 
father what made the locomotive tick. 
The father seemed interested, but if he 
had been, he could have tapped high au- 
thority in the person of one whose life 
was spent in company with the object of 
question. Association makes one _ con- 
scious of the refinements of any knowl- 
edge. 

Below the group of understanding peo- 
ple are those who do not condescend to 
learn and experience the refinements of 
life. This then answers the question “Who 
are authority?” Teachers belong to the 
mature group if and when they consort 
with those who live with authority. 

d) Personal experience. It has been said 
that learning and knowing is the result of 
association with authority. Our answer to 
the question, “What is professional de- 
sign, and who says it is professional,” was 
given as (1) tentative faith; and (2) per- 
sonal experience. In the following para- 
graph is given the practical formula by 
which all the answers relating to school 
shop design can be found with ease. Here 
is the formula. Follow carefully. 

Gaining the professional design know- 
how is like knowing Bill Jones, just by 
common, everyday, down-to-earth, hanging 
around with him. In this case, it would be 
a matter of hanging around with authentic 
design on its own location, i.e., the pro- 
fessional magazine. No real learning takes 
place until there is close association with 
top authority. The contact requires an in- 
vestment of time and energy, most of 
which is used in overcoming the first 
inertia. From there on it is a pleasure. 

Tools: One of the named professional 
magazines, paper, and soft pencil. 

Location: A quiet, pleasant spot, alone. 

Plan: Weekly, bimonthly, or monthly, 
makes no difference, but the session must 
not fail. The learner must at least be 
faithful to his first intent. So we will say 
at regular intervals, faithfully, and in- 
tently. 

Method — First Stage: Page through 
the professional magazine. Pay attention 
only to contemporary work. Get into the 
feeling of it. See it as a whole effort, the 
work of a profession. What is there similar 
about all contemporary design? Let this 
be the program for several months. 

Second Stage: Page through as before. 
Notice names of designers, builders, and 
writers. Write on the cover to identify 
work of interest, the work of an artist, 
and other references. Read a little. Read 
at least the opening and closing paragraphs 
of important articles. You will detect 
from the manner of handling, what im- 
portance was given the article by the 
editorial staff. 

Third Stage: Page through this, and if 
available, other high level professional 
magazines or publications, if for nothing 
else than for comparison. Read a little, 
as before, and sketch a little. Go through 


the magazine to list the methods of sup- 
porting tables, and see what there is of 
unity in the approach to the table leg 
problem. There are a few standard ap- 
proaches, and there are a number of in- 
teresting and creative exceptions. Make 
all sketches roughly, and record in what 
manner similar systems bring in variety. 
Note the reserve and the simplicity in the 
work of the best designers. Next month, 
study case furniture design. Note mold- 
ings, doors, leg placement, the element of 
refinement, etc. 

In other months, study chairs, small 
furnishings, etc. Visit, in the meantime, an 
interior designer’s display to see the pieces 
firsthand. As time goes on, intensify your 
research, speak to interior designers. Get 
the feeling in their showrooms of inter- 
relationships between contemporary furni- 
ture, lighting, floor coverings, fabrics, and 
wall coverings. Look particularly at furni- 
ture coverings; also at pottery, and at 
small fittings. See how they all belong to- 
gether. 

This will be an amazing revelation to 
the ones who try it. 

Do not expect design to be static. De- 
sign is life. It is continuously evolving. 
What is design today will be outgrown in 
a short span of time, depending upon 
conditions in the world and upon the 
energy and product of individual creators. 
The point is, a teacher should follow the 
formula given, and thereafter, he must 
keep himself in the stream of creative en- 
deavor by continued follow-up. 

The education derived from applying the 
formula will be invaluable, as well as low 
in cost, even though the teacher must 
furnish his own resource material. Of 
course, his school library may have the 
material, but if he owns it, it will double 
his progress toward the day when he has 
gained the designation which time will 
confer — the teacher with the professional 
designer’s outlook, an authority on school 
shop design. 

His work will then take on a new bril- 
liance because he has the far view, a view 
that is stimulating and vital. His students 
will gain; his school will gain; and with 
enough like him, education can hope to 
build a renaissance in America. 


BRUSH HOLDER 


LEONARD HASKELL 


Shop Instructor 
High School 
Baker, Mont. 


By keeping a shellac brush submerged in 
alcohol when not in use, it is not neces- 
sary to clean the brush each time it is 
used. The brush holder here illustrated will 
keep a brush in alcohol, and at the same 
time keep the alcohol from evaporating. A 
similar brush holder can be used with tur- 
pentine for varnish. Care must be taken, 
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however, that the brush stored in alcohol is 
always used in shellac, and the brush in the 
turpentine used with varnish 

The only materials needed in making a 
brush holder are two pieces of % in. ply- 
wood 334 in. in diameter, a piece of rubber 
inner tube cut 334 in. in diameter, 4-in. 


brads to hold the cover together, and a to- 
mato can. Bore a 1-in. hole in the center of 
the pieces of plywood, and cut a slit in the 
rubber for the brush to pass through. 

If several students use shellac or varnish 
at the same time, increase the number of 


brush holders. 
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student from India!” 
— Al Marino, Pennsylvania Training 
School, Canonsburg, Pa. 
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Detail drawing of the brush holder 
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Camp stove by Walter H. Harrington, Head of Engineering Drafting, New Hampshire 
Technical Institute, Manchester, N. H. 
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DRAFTING OR SHOP 
STOOL 


Percy Martins 
Berkshire Industrial Farm 


Canaan, N. Y. 


The stool shown herewith makes a useful 
addition to the school shop, drafting room, 
or home workshop. Carefully constructed, 
and given a good finish, it becomes a useful 
table in the home for lamps, telephone, or 
plants. The stool may also be successfully 
used as a drafting problem 


BILL OF MATERIALS 
No 
Required Name of Part 
4 Leg 
2 Top rail 


Size 
14% x 30in 
x 10% in 


14x 
Mx 3 


x 6% in. 
4x 3 x12M%in. 
4x3 x 8Yin. 
M4 x11 x15Sin. 
4x11 x15in. 


Top rail Mx 3 
Bottom rail 
Bottom rail 
Top 
Shelf 
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TILT-TOP DEMONSTRATION 
BENCH 


J. W. WEEKS 
Critic Teacher, Post Junior High School 


MICHAEL LOFTUS 
Student Teacher 
Dearborn, Mich. 


The problems involved ‘in giving demon- 
strations are numerous. In the Junior High 
School, classes of 30 to 40 students are 
not uncommon. In such a situation as 
this, the main problem of instruction is 


that of placing the students so that all 
may see. 

Many methods have been used to allevi- 
ate this situation. One method is the use 
of the so-called bleacher type seats. Another 
is the use of an overhead mirror. How- 
ever, each has certain disadvantages. In 
the bleacher seats, the students have a 
poor view of the top of the demonstration 
bench. This is particularly important when 
teaching layout on actual materials; and, 
in many cases, the more benefiting top 
view of tool techniques. With the use of 
the mirror, the line of sight is farther. 
Two images must be watched, and the 
mirror image is in reverse. 

In order to help solve this problem, the 
tilt-top demonstration bench was designed. 
This bench is a standard woodworking 
bench that has been slightly modified. The 
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Details of the drafting or shop stool by Percy Martins 
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The bench in use during a demonstration; and at right, mechanism for tilting the bench 


rivets holding the top to the frame were 
removed. A long rod that was threaded 
at both ends was passed through the front 
two rivet holes. This formed the hinge 
upon which the top could tilt. Extra cross- 
pieces were added to each end of the bench 
to restore lost rigidity due to the removal 
of the top. A screw from a woodworking 
vise was bolted to the instructor’s side 
of the bench to provide for raising and 
lowering the top. In order to protect the 
top and provide a skid for the screw, 
a metal plate was fastened to the under- 
side of the top. A lock rod was inserted 
in one of the holes remaining after the 
rivets were removed to discourage playing 
with the bench and to prevent the possi- 
bility of accidents. This can be removed 
when the top is to be tilted for a 
demonstration. 

A removable fence was attached to the 
top and provide a skid for the screw, 
off when the bench is tilted. This is a 
strip of hardwood with two steel pins 
which fit into holes in the top of the bench. 

A rolling utility table or cart placed 
beside the bench will hold all necessary 
tools, equipment, and materials to be used 
during the demonstration. After the demon- 
stration, this can be easily rolled away 
and the tools, etc., put away. 


> 


The Army had about 130,000 motor 
vehicles in World War I. In World 
War II it had a motor fleet of more 


than 1,500,000.— Public Information 
Office. Tilting demonstration bench 
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Darkroom press. Details of construction and the finished project. This darkroom press was made to flatten 
photographs and has been quite useful. It develops enough pressure to be used as a bookbinding press, 
and is much lighter than a typical binding press made of castings. 

—John Emmel, Connelley Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRAFTING PENCIL—A 
TEACHING AID 


STANLEY ROSS 
East Whittier Jr. High School 
Whittier, Calif. , 


How can we teach beginning drafting 
students to point and use their pencils 
correctly? Here is a teaching aid that has 
been very helpful in teaching students the 
correct care and use of drafting pencils. 

The body (part A) of the pencil is made 
out of a piece of 1% by 1% by 12 in. 
white pine wood. By tilting the blade at 
an angle of 30 deg. on a table saw one 
can cut the hexagon shape of the body. 
Surfaces that have been sawed can be 
made smooth with a hand plane. The 


tapered end of the pencil body can be 


turned on a wood lathe. A ™%-in. hole 
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Teaching aid for the drafting room 


4% in. deep should be drilled in the 
tapered end on a drill press. 

The point or lead (part B) of the teach- 
ing aid can be fashioned out of a piece 
of %-in. birch dowel 7% in. long by 
chucking it in a drill press and filing it 
as it rotates. One end of the dowel should 
be filed to a long conical point, while the 
other should be blunt. An alternate part B 
can be made to illustrate the chisel point. 

After sanding the body A of the pencil, 
two coats of clear lacquer can be applied. 
A coat or two of light blue, green, or 
yellow enamel applied to the hexagon flats 
and painting H’s in a contrasting color on 
alternate flats of the body will give it a 
likeness of a standard drawing pencil. The 
lead B should be painted one coat of flat 
black. 
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In using the teaching aid one can show 
with the blunt point how a pencil looks 
as it emerges from a drafting pencil 
sharpener. With the sharp point exposed 
one can show how to point a drafting 
pencil and how it should look with a long 
slender point. The model pencil can also 
be used to show the correct technique for 
drawing lines with a pencil and straight 
edge, irregular curve, and templates. 


+> 


Oldest National Guard unit is the 
182nd Infantry of Massachusetts, or- 
ganized as a militia outfit back in 1636. 


Fig. 2. Carving out the 


Details of the drafting pencil 


COPPER TRIMMED HUMIDOR 
DICK HUTCHINSON 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


This copper trimmed tobacco humidor 
and separate copper pipe rack is made to 
set on the desk or table alongside the 
humidor to hold the pipe upright and keep 
from spilling tobacco all over the place. 

Select %-in. fir plywood that has an 
attractive grain and cut the four side 
pieces as shown in Figure 1. Use a bench 
saw for cutting in the rabbets. The cor- 
ners are mitered at 45 deg. for assembling 
with glue. 


Next cut the cover and bottom pieces 
from the same material. Then, using a 
wood carver’s gouge carve out the soft 
white grain on the outside of each of the 
side pieces and the cover. See Figure 2. 

Set the box up as it will be assembled, 
with both top and bottom pieces in place, 
and tack a frame around the bottom as 
shown in Figure 3. Coat the mitered edges 
with liquid glue and assemble, with both 
top and bottom pieces in place to keep the 
box square, and clamp tight with parallel 
clamps and allow it to dry. 

Glue the bottom in, then drill as shown 
in Figure 4, and drive in the copper nails. 


soft white grain in the plywood sides. Fig. 3. Nail a wood frame around the 


box to hold it when assembling, then clamp tight both ways with parallel clamps 
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Figs. 1, 4, 5, and 7. Detail drawing of the copper trimmed humidor with separate pipe rack 


The heads of the nails should be polished 
before using. 

Give the inside of the box two coats of 
white shellac, and the outside should be 
given one coat of the shellac. When dry, 
paint over ail exposed surface with dark 
brown semigloss oil paint and wipe dry 
immediately. This will expose the grain 
and leave enough of the paint in the 
carved out sections to bring out all of the 
beauty of the grain. 

Make the handle, Figure 5, of 18-gauge 
soft sheet copper. Heat lightly until it 
begins to change color, then buff just 
enough to make it shine. Lacquer, and 


Fig. 6. Completed humidor and the pipe set in the pipe rack. attach with r.h. brass wood screws to com- 
At right, Fig. 9. The completed pipe holder plete. 
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Fig. 8. Loading a pipe from 
the humidor 


The pipe rack is cut from a strip of 18- 
gauge soft sheet copper as in Figure 7, 
and hammered as indicated; then the 
piece is heated until it begins to darken, 
then buff it as directed for the humidor 
handle. The pipe rest and the upright are 
formed around a length of ™%-in. iron 
pipe and the upright is bent up sharply 
and the two wings are adjusted to fit the 
pipe that it will support, after which the 
base is bent around and under. A hole is 
drilled as shown, and the rest is riveted to 
the base with a single brass or copper 
rivet. The finished pieces are shown in 
Figures 8 and 9. 


SHEET METAL BIRDHOUSE 


HERBERT W. YANKEE 
High School 
Stratford, Conn. 


The sheet metal birdhouse has been de- 
signed to withstand the damaging effects 
of the weather. Experience has proved 
that a wood birdhouse in use, exposed to 
all kinds of weather, usually needs repair 
and painting every three or four years. 
Because of its inaccessibility, this may not 
always be an easy task. It is known that 
a galvanized or aluminum object will with- 
stand the elements better than an object 
made from wood. 

The sheet metal birdhouse was de- 
veloped with these thoughts in mind. The 
hole opening is large enough to accom- 
modate most birds who normally are at- 
tracted to artificial living quarters. 

A pattern or template of the piece that 
forms the sides and ends should be made 
first. This template can then be trans- 
ferred to the stock. When laying out the 
template, care should be given to the 
placement and size of the six tabs, three 
on a side, which are used to fasten the 
top to the lower section. Sheet metal drive 
screws are recommended for the assembly 
of these parts. The entrance hole, and all 
holes for the screws and rivets should be 
made before bending to shape. Be sure to 
provide stock for a %-in. fold at one end 
of the layout. Note the position of the 
fold. It goes inside the house thereby as- 
suring a neat and square corner. The ends 


form the pitch of the roof. When all 
holes have been drilled and the outline 
cut to size, insert the stock into the brake 
and bend the corners to right angles. 

The top is made from a sheet of rec- 
tangular stock, dimensions: 8% by 11 in. 
This allows for the %-in. hem on all sides. 
The hem is suggested because of the safety 
feature when fastening the top and also in 
installing the birdhouse. A %%4-in. square 
cut should be made at each corner of the 
roof before folding the hem along the 
edges. This is done to prevent the metal 
from gathering or bunching due to the 
double thickness. After the correct bend 
for the pitch of the roof has been ob- 
tained, position the top on the lower sec- 
tion. Reach up through the opening at 
the bottom and mark the holes in the tabs 
thereby transferring their position to the 
roof. These holes may then be drilled 
prior to installing the sheet metal drive 
screws. 

The bird stand, which is riveted to the 
front of the house below the entrance hole, 
is made from a piece of stock % by % in. 
aluminum. This may be fastened in place 
at any time prior to attaching the wood 
bottom. 

The bottom, which is held in place with 
No. 8 by ™%-in. r.h. brass wood screws, 
is made from a piece of %4-in. pine. It is 
made so that it can be removed when 
cleaning out the birdhouse. The bracket 
for installing the birdhouse to a tree, post, 
or structure, should be attached to the 
wood bottom. Thus, in effect, the bird- 
house is removed from the bottom and 
cleaned in this manner. 





USE 2 SOFT WOOD. ASSEMBLE WITH SCREWS AND NAILS 
FINISH WITH OUTSIDE WHITE PAINT. 


———~ - 



























































Bird feeding station by Lovis Barocci, High School, Cudahy, Wis. 
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Details for constructing the sheet metal birdhouse 
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a 


Careful research indicates 
birds have no particular dislike for houses 
surfaces so painting is not 
should the builder 


a coat of 


study and 


with reflective 
a necessity. However 
desire to paint the birdhouse, 
metal primer should be applied to all out- 
followed by two coats of 
outside paint. Priming is necessary on 
galvanized iron due to the zinc coating 
When paint is applied directly to the sur- 
faces of untreated galvanized iron it will 
To further add 


side surfaces 


soon crack and peel off 
to the ability of the paint to adhere to 
the surface, the surfaces should be well 
sanded with emery cloth before priming. 


KEEP SHAVINGS 
OUT OF MOTOR 


E. V. REYNER 
Townsend, Mont. 


Shop students of Kenneth Goodian, 
Townsend, Mont., made this stand for a 
jointer in his school shop. The stand fea- 
tures a plywood panel set at a 45-deg. 
angle to direct the shavings away from the 
motor which has been placed in the bottom 
of the stand and is connected to the iointer 
with a V belt 





This stand keeps the shavings 
out of the motor 


MAKING A MASKING TAPE 
BOARD 

STANLEY D. ROSS 

Drafting Instructor 

East Whittier Jr. High School 

Whittier, Calif. 


This masking tape board was developed 
in a junior high school drafting laboratory 
in which six classes of twenty students 


meet and pursue their studies each day. 

The board has been proved in service 
and has cut the cost of tape a great deal. 
It was designed for the use of masking 
tape one inch wide. The board may be 
changed in size to meet individual re- 
quirements. 

Procedure 

1. Lay out the shape and 
pencil on the lumber. 

2. Cut two dadoes % in. wide by ‘Me in. 
deep at XX, along the length of the board. 

3. Saw ‘-in. grooves, 46 in. deep and 
4% in. on center across the width of the 
board on a table saw. 

4. Drill the *s-in. diameter hole 
top of the board. 

5. Cut the radii on the corners of the 

roject. 

6. Sand to a smooth surface. 

7. Apply a wash coat of shellac. 

8. Mark with ink or burn in the lines 
for spacing the tape. 

9. Complete the finish. 

To load the board with tape, place the 
left edge of the 1-in. masking tape along 
the inked or burned in lines, starting from 
the right side of the board. Thus three 
pieces of tape will overlap a fourth piece 
which projects slightly over the edge of 

(Continued on page 20A) 
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NEW! Early American “ 


_ 
Designs = srris p Le 


Here are 15 brand new designs in our Early 
American Series that make interesting projects of 

Cranberry Scoop 
Plant Holder 
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Telephone Shelf 


Cigarette Dispenser 


attractive, useful articles. Scale drawings for each 
design are printed on a separate 8-1/2” x 11” page 
for a three-ring binder, complete with a picture of 
the finished project. 
These are the designs: 
© Miniature © Miniature © Cook Book Shelves 
Cranberry Scoop Hope Chest © Telephone Shelf 
Cranberry ° aero Dispenser ® Nut Scoop 
© Glove Case © Hanging 
a — ao Holder 5 Knicknack Sewing Cabinet 
jorizontal Corner Shelves © Handy Memo Roll 
Spice Cabinet © Miniature © Spice Cabinet 
@ Plate Rack Dough Trough with Shelves 


BLOCK PLANE 


The Stanley “100 PLUS” No. 118. 
Here’s an all steel, low angle 
plane that’s really BOYPROOF. 
Only three pieces, and the locked- 
in cutter adjustment prevents 
thread stripping or lost parts. 


JUNIOR JACK PLANE 


“YANKEE®” 
PUSH DRILL 


The Yankee “100 PLUS” No. 41 — 
The mechanic’s friend, this 
sturdy all metal tool is a handy 
shop tool. Bores small holes 


Stanley No. 5-1/4 Junior Jack. 
The ideal plane for boys at the 
junior high school level. Fast, 
clean cutting, easy to adjust, it’s 
11-1/2 inches of balanced per- 
formance with the usual high 
quality Stanley workmanship and 
materials. 


No. 5-1/4 
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quickly with a one-hand drilling 
action. The drill point in use is 
locked in. Eight drills from 1/16” 
to 11/64” (by 64ths) are stored 
in the handle. 


New! Two Router Accessories 


Stanley Groov-a-matic is the new 
router guide which fits on the bot- 
tom of the router base and allows 
the user to widen grooves easily 
after the initial cut without 
changing the bit or moving the 
straight edge or batten. Gradua- 
tions on this cam-shaped guide 
permit accurate widening by 
sixty-fourths up to 3/4”. 


Use this coupon for more detailed 
information and school shop help 


STANLEY 


This Stanley Vernier Attachment 
for your router straight and cir- 
cular guide No. GA—H249 


assures settings of micrometer ac- | 


curacy. The screw labelled “A” 
enables you to adjust to the hair- 
line degree necessary when 
matching cuts, inlaying, veining, 
grooving, or in straight line work. 


FREE ( 
FREE ( 
(_) Please send me 

25¢ each. 


NAME .... 


SUBJECT YOU TEACH 
or POSITION 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CITY 


GA — H267 


) Please send me Stanley Tool Catalog No. 34. 
) Please send me the Stanley Electric Tool Catalog. 
sets of Series D designs at 


Educational Dept., Stanley Tools, 472 Elm St., New Britain, Conn. 
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Details of the masking tape board 


Left to right: Adding strips of 1-in. wide masking tape to the board, 
cutting the tape with a sharp knife, and removing a strip 
of four pices of tape 


(Continued from page 56) 

the board. The projection acts as a tab 
for pulling four small pieces of tape off 
the board at once. Next, press tightly to 
the board the three columns of tape. 
Finally, using the saw cuts as guides, take 
a sharp knife or razor blade and cut the 
tape into small pieces. Cut from the left 
side of the board for best results. Load 
both sides of the board in the same 
manner. For best results, hang the board 
on a wall near the entrance of the room, 
As the students enter the room each one 
merely pulls a series of four pieces of tape 
from the board by using the tab of tape 
that projects over the edge of the board. 
When the student gets to his drawing 
table he can pull the four small pieces of 
tape apart and apply them to the corners 
of his drawing 


You will find that the masking tape 
board will solve many of your discipline 
and financial problems accompanying the 
use of tape in the drafting room. 


+ - 


ELECTRICAL TEST BOARDS OR 
PANELS 


1152. Q.: Please advise if you have a record 
of previous articles on the subject of electrical 
shop test benches, or test panels. — B. B. 

A.: We have picked out the articles which 
we think will give you the information you 
are seeking. They were all published, as indi- 
cated, in past issues of InpusTRIAL ARTS AND 
Vocationat Epucation. The list follows: 

Utility Test Board, May, 1928; The Electric 
Test Board, April, 1931; A Test and Supply 
Board for the Electrical Shop, October, 1937; 
Electrical Test and Demonstration Board, 
October, 1940; Electrical Test Bench, Novem- 
ber, 1942; Test Table for Advanced Electrical 


Work, October, 1944; Electrical Test Board, 
December, 1945; Electric Answer Board, De- 
cember, 1946; An Electrical Quiz Board, Oc- 
tober, 1950; and Electrical Test Panel, Feb- 
ruary, 1955.—J. J. M. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 12A) 
JOHN F. ROBOHM RETIRES 


John F. Robohm, director of vocational 
education and consultant in industrial arts 
for the public schools of Minneapolis, Minn., 
since 1948, retired recently. 

Mr. Robohm was born and raised in 
Minneapolis, and was graduated from Min- 
neapolis Central High School. He took both 
undergraduate and graduate work at the 
University of Minnesota with Dr. Homer J. 
Smith as his major adviser. He worked in 
industry in Minneapolis both as a machine 
and architectural draftsman. 

Military service included active duty on 
the Mexican border in 1916, service in 
World War I in France with the Rainbow 
Division, and four years in World War II, 
being now retired with the rank of Col. 
of Field Artillery. 

Mr. Robohm started teaching mechanical 
drawing at Central High School, Minneapolis, 
in May of 1919. In January, 1927, he was 
transferred to Boys’ Vocational School as a 
teacher of related subjects. In September, 
1929, he became counselor-co-ordinator at 
Boys’ Vocational School, and in December, 
1930, he became principal of Boys’ Vocational 
School. 

Mr. Robohm held this position until the 
summer of 1948, when he was transferred 
to the Central Office of the Board of Edu- 
cation as director of vocational education and 
consultant in industrial arts. 

During the thirty-eight years of his career 
in Minneapolis, many changes in vocational 
education have taken place, and Mr. Robohm 
has had an important part in such significant 
vocational affairs as: the development of the 
old East High School into the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School; the upgrading of this school 
so that it became a Boys’ Vocational High 
School; the planning and building of the 
new Boys’ Vocational High School which is 
now a part of the Minneapolis Vocational 
High School and Technical Institute; the 
joining of the Miller Vocational and Boys’ 
Vocational High Schools into the present 
school; and the qualifying of the Minneapolis 
Vocational School as an accredited Area 
Vocational School. These and many others 
have seen the work, vision, and planning of 
Mr. Robohm. 

The members of the faculty of the Min- 
neapolis Vocational High School and the 
industrial-arts instructors of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools honored Mr. and Mrs. 
Robohm at a tea and open house in Dece™- 
ber, and on the same dav Mr. and Mrs. 
Robohm were guests of the Central (ffice 
Staff at an evening dinner, at the Park 
Terrace. 

For the next several months Mr. and Mrs. 
Robohm will travel. 


LOUIS M. ROEHL, EDUCATOR, DIES 


Louis M. Roehl, for many years an out- 
standing expert in agricultural education, died 
at Ithaca. N. Y., on September 16, 1956. 
He was 75 years old. 

Since 1917 Mr. Roehl had been supervisor 
of farm shop work at Cornell University. 
Before that he had been director of farm 
mechanics at the Milwaukee County School 
of Agriculture; director uf the Dunn County 
Agricultural School, Menomonie, Wis., and 
teacher in various schools in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 








(Continued on page 22A) 
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Which classroom has the Pageant Projector? 


TO keep attention from wandering, school movie show- 
ings require the smoothest possible presentation. 

That’s why it’s so important that even an inexperienced 
person be able to set up a projector easily... that the 
sound be true and resonant, not garoled or interfered with 
by distracting projector noises...that the picture be 
sharp and sparkling, even in a room that’s light enough for 
note-taking. 

With a Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector 
you’re sure of all these things that make for a smooth 
showing. Good movies look their best, sound their best 
on a Pageant. Students watch the screen, not the projector. 


The Pageant’s easy-to-follow printed film path is right 
on the projector. It has single-switch reversing. Exclusive 
Kodak Super-40 Shutter puts 40% more light on the screen 
at sound speed than ordinary shutters. Its complete sound 
system includes baffled speaker, tone and volume controls, 
and sound track focusing beam. 

The portable Pageant Projector also gives you freedom 
from maintenance and breakdown worry because it is 
lubricated for life at the factory. 

Let a Kodak Audio-Visual dealer demonstrate; then 
choose with your eyes and ears wide open. Or write for 
details. No obligation either way. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Dept. 8-V 
Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. 
| understand | am under no obligation. 


projector, get all the facts 
about the new Model 


K P nt 
odascope Pageant Sound neanen 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Projector. Send for this 
free booklet. There's no 
STREET 


ORGANIZATION 








obligation. 
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His book Farmer's Shop Book, revised in 
Longhouse, has been used in agri- 
courses since 1939, His other books 
included Shop Management in Rural High 
Schools, and several books on woodworking 
for the farm 

Mr. Roehl was born in London, Wis., in 
1881. He was a pioneer in the introduction 
of rural shop training in the schools and was 
widely consulted in setting up and revision 
of farm shop courses and syllabi 


LEWIS EMERY WASS DIES 


Lewis Emery Wass, director of industrial 
and adult education, Davenport, Iowa, passed 
away in a Rochester, Minn., hospital, No- 


1953 by 
cultural 


New... TEACH ALL 


GAS PROCESSES WITH 
ONE BLOWPIPE 


in the 


PREST-O-LITE 


Trade-Mork 


No. 420 OUTFIT 


ee 


WELDING, BRAZING 


vember 19, 1956. He was born on November 
24, 1895. 

He attended the public schools of Owens- 
boro, Ky. DePauw University, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Augustana College, the 
University of Illinois, the University of Iowa, 
and Iowa State College. He was granted the 
bachelor of science degree from Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, and the master of 
science degree from Iowa State College. 

Mr. Wass served in the National Council 
of Local Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts—— Resolutions, Pol- 
icy, Membership, Constitution, Legislative, 
Executive, and Program Committees; also as 
vice-president and as president for two terms. 
He served as president of Iowa Vocational 
Association, as president of Scott County 
Safety Council, and at the time of his death 
he was president of the Iowa Council of 


LIGHTWEIGHT * VERSATILE * EASY TO USE 


One blowpipe for teaching every job. No 
attachments needed; just change the tip. 
Welds up to 3 in., cuts up to 2 inches. 
Complete outfit includes double-duty 
blowpipe with four tips, gas regulators, 
friction lighter, wrench, hose, and goggles 
—all for $76.50. See it today at any LINDE 


Linde Air Products 


jobber, or write for further information. 

(New booklet, “Linpe Aids to 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting In- 
describes slide and motion 


free 


struction,” 
picture films that make teaching easier, 
learning more complete. Your copy is 
ready now. Just ask for F-50142.) 


Company 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 

LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


The terms ‘‘Linde” and 
“Prest-0-Lite” are 
registered trade-marks 
of UCC 


in Canada 


[lis New York 17, N.Y. 


Local Administrators of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts. 

Professional experience included: industrial- 
arts instructor, Amo, Ind., and Davenport, 
Iowa; supervisor of crafts, Culver Military 
Academy; director of industrial and adult 
education, Davenport, Iowa; instructor, in- 
dustrial education, Bradley extension division. 
He was appointed by the International Labor 
Office at Geneva, Switzerland, to write “Train- 
ing and Functions of Vocational Personnel,” 
for use by the Pan American Union in 
the twenty South American countries. He 
was a lecturer, Chamber of Commerce and 
Trade Associations. 

Mr. Wass was a member of the Phi Sigma 
Chi, Phi Delta Kappa, and Epsilon Pi Tau 
honorary fraternities. He was a member of 
the Industrial Education Advisory Committee 
of Iowa State College. He appeared before 
the Labor and Education Committee of the 
U. S. Senate in 1945 in hearings on the 
George-Barden Act and again in 1954 before 
the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives. 

He is survived by his wife, and a daughter. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


William A. Medesy has been appointed 
director of the Long Island, N. Y., Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute. Dr. Medesy 
was formerly dean of New Hampshire Uni- 
versity and head of the graduate school. 

He is a graduate of Purdue University, 
received his master’s degree in forestry from 
Yale, and his doctor’s degree from Columbia. 
He has been a national forest administrator 
and served in World War II in North Africa 
and Italy. 


DR. BOLLINGER RETIRES 


W. Bollinger, professor, industrial 
education, New York State Education De- 
partment, recently retired after a _ distin- 
guished career of nearly 40 years in industrial 
education. 

Dr. Bollinger received his training at 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He has taught in the Illinois public 
schools, the University of North Dakota, 
where he served as head of the Department 
of Industrial Arts, and Ohio State University. 

In 1936 he became associated with the 
New York State Education Department as 
supervisor, and later as professor of industrial 
teacher training in the New York City center. 

Throughout his career, Dr. Bollinger did 
much teaching, writing, and consulting in 
vocational and industrial arts school shop 
planning. He has been author and coauthor 
of several books and many professional ar- 
ticles. He was responsible for the production 
of the recent sound filmstrips on education, 
and contributed to many research and sur- 
vey projects including a special study of 
the New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association 

Dr. Bollinger is also well known for his 
many and varied hobby activities, particu- 
larly in amateur radio, boating, photography, 
music, and the reproduction of recordings. 

Upon his retirement he became associated 
with a new company which is distributing 
equipment for servicing aircraft. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
APPOINTED 


Lawrence G. Derthick was appointed by 
President Eisenhower on November 28, 1956, 
as commissioner of education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. He succeeds Dr. Samuel M. Brownell 
who resigned. The appointment is subject to 
confirmation by the U. S. Senate. Mr. Der- 


(Continued on page 24A) 
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get your copy. ee This fully illusirated catalog was specially prepared for Industrial 


Arts Teachers. You will find in it just the kind of drafting tools and materials you need for all your 
mechanical drawing classes. K & E quality and at prices within your budget! That's why it will pay 


you to see this catalog before you buy anything! If you haven’t had yours, write Keuffel & Esser Co., 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER Co. 


NEW YORK - HOBOKEN, WN. J. - Detroit - Chicago + St. Louls + Dallas - San Francisco « Los Angeles - Seattle + Montreat 
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if you have to give it... 








Use Elmer’s modern plastic glue 
for any porous material such as 
wood, paper, cloth or pottery. 
It’s easy to apply, fast 

drying and won't stain. 

Takes the goo out of 

gluing. Perfect for the 

home workshop. 





Get a completely waterproof 
long-lasting bond with 


ELMER’S® 
WATERPROOF GLUE 


It’s the glue that 
boating experts use. 
Apply on any joint 
subject to water, 
weather, acids or 
alkalis. Super bond is 
stronger than the 
wood itself! 


Bond plastic laminates or 
plywood wall panels with 


ELMER’S® 
CONTACT CEMENT 


No clamps, nails or 
presses needed to do 
professional job quickly. 
Highly resistant to 

heat and water. 
Available in regular 

or non-flammable type 
to meet every need. 




















Send for Elmer’s pattern folder 
for dozens of shop projects! 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


IF vs Pordens 


IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD 
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thick was sworn in on December 20, 1956. 
The oath of office was administered by Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom, in a ceremony at 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, attended by senior officials of the 
Department and the Office of Education, mem- 
bers of Congress, and representatives of na- 
tional organizations. 

Mr. Derthick has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in education as teacher and 
administrator and as a member and officer of 
national educational organizations. 

Prior to his appointment as Commissioner 
of Education, he was superintendent of the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., public schools since 1942. 
He served as chief of the Education Branch, 
Office of Military Government of Bavaria 
1948-49, on leave of absence from his Chat- 
tanooga position. He was assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction of the 
Nashville public schools from 1935 to 1939. 

Mr. Derthick has been active for many 
years in the American Association of School 
Administrators and was president of the 
association for the term 1953-54. He is a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education and of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. He was a member 
of the Educational Policies-Commission, 1953- 
54, and is currently serving as adviser to this 
commission for the term 1955-58. 

In addition to his activities in educational 
organizations, Mr. Derthick is a member of 
the Committee on School Service of the Boy 
Scouts of America and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on School Relations of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States. 


DR. TERMAN DIES AT 80 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman, father of the LQ. 
test, died at Palo Alto, Calif.. December 
21, 1956. 

He retired as chairman” of the Stanford 
University psychology department in 1942, 
but maintained an active interest in psy- 
chology until the time of his death. 

Since 1922, Dr. Terman had traced the 
histories of 1500 persons with 1.Q.’s of genius. 
His research set a record for long-time 
checks on school children. 

His studies demonstrated that success is 
associated more with emotional stability than 
intellectual brilliance. His gifted subjects were 
shown to have higher employment records 
and higher incomes than average. 

Dr. Terman was born in Johnson County, 
Ind., in 1877. He took his A.B. degree at 
Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., and 
his first doctorate at Clark University, but 
since he has been awarded numerous honorary 
degrees 

He joined the Stanford faculty in 1910, 
after serving as a professor of psychology 
at Los Angeles State Normal. 


TRADE SCHOOL LEADER IS HIRED 


Donald J. Langlie, Uniontown, Pa., was 
voted in by the Bradford Board of Education, 
Bradford, Pa., as director of vocational edu- 
cation for the Bradford City School District. 
The action came at a regular meeting of 
the board, preceding its annual reorganiza- 
tional session 

Mr. Langlie assumed his post on January 
1, 1957. He has been on the faculty of 
Union Vocational High School, Uniontown, 
Pa. The post Mr. Langlie is filling had been 
vacant for the past year and a half. 




















You save 3 
ways with Simonds 
Si-Clone Saws. First 
of all, you get a high 
quality, electric furnace 
alloy steel saw at popular price. 
Second, you get longer service between 
sharpenings because Simonds steel holds 
a keen edge longer. And finally, you get 
smoother, straighter cuts that need less 
finishing, save time, mean better work. 
What's more, you have a choice of 13 
types of saws up to 12” diameter for 
specific cutting needs, for use on all 
standard table, radial arm or portable 
electric hand saw machines. 
Get these money-saving saw blades 
from your hardware or mill supply dealer 
... send for Catalog “‘B’’. 





13 Types of Saws 


Rip 

Cut-Off 

— Regular 
—Fine Tooth 
— Flooring . 
pm | Metal Cutting 
Carbide Tipped -Non-Ferrous 
Dado —Friction 

« «+ at Lowest Prices! 


eeenos 
Supplied with round 
cpedai age teen 











workmanship. 


Prag ttt art en 
J Trirensuro, an 


Factory bronches in Boston, Chicogo, Son Francisco and 
Portlond, Oregon. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
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EARL M. BOWLER ELECTED 


CHAIRMAN 
Earl M. Bowler, assistant director, Trade | [ 
and Industrial Education Service of the U. S. | 4 


Office of Education, recently was elected chair- | 


man of the national advisory council of Iota | 2 

Lambda Sigma, national professional fraternity | ‘ S 

in industrial education. ep nk ion 0 all 
The organization met in conjunction with 

the American Vocational Association, which | 


held its fiftieth annual convention at St. | 
Louis, Mo., early in December. Of Oung 


EDUCATOR’S WIDOW DIES 


. 2 
Mrs. John C. Wright, 76, widow of a | : 
former director of the Federal Board of Edu- ac nls § 
cation, died recently after a long illness. Her 
husband died in April, 1955. He directed the 
old Federal Board of Education, and later | 
became assistant director of the United States | 
Office of Education 
Mrs. Wright is survived by her daughter, a 
son, four grandchildren, and a sister. She 
lived at Chevy Chase, Md. 


NEWS ABOUT STAFF MEMBERS 


Dr. George Ditlow, formerly of the State 
Teachers College at Newark, N. J., is now 
professor of industrial arts at State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pa. 

Dr. Ditlow’s preparation includes gradua- 
tion from Millersville, a master’s degree from 
the University of Maryland, and a docotor of 
education degree from New York University 

Hugo Fiora has also become a member of | 
the staff. Mr. Fiora holds a bachelor of sci- 
ence and a bachelor of fine arts degree from 
Ohio State University, as well as a master of 
fine arts from the same institution. His special 
field is ceramics 

For some time he has been a member of the 
teaching staff of the Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Philadelphia. ) > Oo 

Paul Eshelman of the industrial-arts staff Brown & Sharpe 
of the State Teachers College, at Millersville, a 2a 
Pa., was represented by a piece of his work A Ppren tice 
at the opening exhibition of the new Museum Tool ( ‘hoot 
of Contemporary Handicrafts in New York ‘ 
City 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Kauffman are spend- 
ing the semester in a tour of European coun- 
tries, visiting the British Isles, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France, Italy, and Spain. The student is sure of the best choice of tools when he starts 


NEW TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS training with a Brown & Sharpe Apprentice Tool Chest. This 
Tom Haigwood, formerly instructor at | sturdy oak chest containing 21 basic precision tools is the only 


Hawthorne Lane Junior High School, Char- | _ ‘ . 
lotte, N. C., has joined the staff of the | set of its kind . . . product of over 100 years’ apprentice 
sey gg department at Eastern Caro- | training experience. It not only meets the young machinist’s 

C. A. Bell, who had been teaching at | immediate needs, but provides plenty of space for additions in 


Charlotte Central School, Charlotte, N. C., . . s 
is now teaching in the industrial-arts depart. his future career in the metal-working field. 
ment at Illinois State Normal School. : 3 : 
Elizabeth Hunt, now teaching in the in- | Besides assuring the best selection of tools, the Brown & Sharpe 
dustrial-arts department at Osw State | . . . 
Teachers College, ete, ay ly Apprentice Tool Chest represents the finest quality tools . . . 
merly a teacher of elementary industrial arts those preferred by craftsmen the world over. Write for detailed 
at Charlotte, N. C. : 
Rex Benson, formerly a teacher at Sedge- | folder. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
field Junior High School, Sedgefield, N. C., is 
at present acting principal of that school. Chest Contains: 0-1” Micrometer Cali- Clamp; Set of 3 Toolmaker’s Clamps; Set of 
ae per; 6” Steel Rule; Set of 5 Interchangeable Center Punches; Style 3 Scriber; 6” Divider; 
¢ Howarp R. Scuramm, formely an indus- Rules and Holder; 12’ Combination Set; 6” 6” Outside Caliper; 6” Inside Caliper; 6” 
trial-arts instructor at Shadyside High School, Steel Square; Set of Telescoping Gages; Hermaphrodite Caliper with adjustable 
ak ee a a oo, oo | Rule Depth Gage; Universal Surface Gage; point; BesTesT Dial Test Indicator; Precision 
effective September, 1956, to teach at Maple : : A . | | 
Heights High School, Maple Heights, Ohio Thickness Gage; Center Gage; V Blocks and Tool Catalog. 





@ Wriam H. Etswetrer, Jr. who was | 
granted his doctor of education degree in BUY THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


January, 1956, from the Pennsylvania State 
University, is now employed as a guidance 


counselor in the Senior High School, Butler, 
‘ rown & Sharpe \"5 
Continued on next page) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from previous page) 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL NAMED 


William G. Thaler, director of personnel 
for the American Cancer Society, has been 
named director of personnel at New York 
University. His appointment was announced 
Thursday, December 27, by George F. Baugh- 
man, vice-president and treasurer of NYU. 

Mr. Thaler will head a newly organized 
division of the University’s business operation 
concerned with the varied aspects of per- 
sonnel matters. Within a few weeks members 
of the division will move into new quarters 
on the first floor of NYU’s recently purchased 
building at 20-22 Waverly Place. 

A 1948 graduate of Hofstra College, Mr. 





Thaler received the master of arts degree from 
Columbia University in 1950. He was a 
consultant for the National Foremen’s In- 
stitute from 1952 to 1954 and has served as 
personnel manager for John Wanamaker in 
Westchester 

Mr. Thaler is a member of the American 
Management Association, the New York Per- 
sonnel Management Association, the American 
Society of Training Directors, and Phi Delta 


Kappa. 
NEW FACULTY MEMBERS NAMED 


Dr. Robert G. Hammond has joined the 
industrial education department at North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Dr. Hammond spent seven years at Normal 
University, Normal, Ill. He did his under- 
graduate work at Normal University, and 
received the master of art’s degree from 








Better Measure with 


dat lal 


CHROME CLAD 


PRECISION TOOLS e TAPES ¢ RULES 


With Easy-To-Read 
MARKINGS 
THAT ARE DURABLE 





You'll find 


it easier to teach with Lufkin's 


Chrome Clad tools because fhey are easier to 
read, they resist rust and corrosion, and they wipe 


clean. 


This ‘‘boy-proof"' finish is the result of a 


process of multiple platings that provide a longer 
wearing tool with a non-glare surface. It's avail- 
able on micrometers, steel rules, dial indicators, 
combination square blades, tapes and tape rules. 


Send for New Tools Catalog .. . FREE 








RULE COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Colorado State College. He was awarded the 
Ed.D. from the University of Missouri last 
January. 

Charles H. Wommack joined the depart- 
ment in the capacity of graphic arts instructor. 
He received his B.S. degree from East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce, Tex. He 
came to Northwestern from Texas Tech- 
nological School, Lubbock, Tex., where he 
was in charge of production printing for the 
college. 

Ronald Gilliland, graduate of Northwestern 
State College, who has spent two years in 
service, returned to work on his master’s 
degree. He has been employed as a graduate 
assistant in the industrial education depart- 
ment. 

Oscar Butler, a local architect who was 
graduated from Auburn University, has been 
employed as a part-time instructor teaching 
in the area of drafting. 


> 


@ Harotp J. Mirier of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, was awarded the doctorate of education 
at the June, 1956, commencement exercises 
at Oregon State College School of Education 
For his dissertation the professor made an 
analysis of the activities of the training de- 
partments of 28 industrial corporations. Some 
of the factors considered included: invested 
capital per employee, labor costs as a per cent 
of the sales dollar, and rate of labor turnover 

During the fall semester of 1955, Professor 
Miller was on leave for research and travel, 
and at present he is collecting a volume con- 
cerning the history and development of cor- 
poration schools. 

@ Epwarp Monson, formerly from Ellendale, 
N. Dak., will teach metalwork at State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 

@ Maynarp Envick, formerly from the High 
School, Kearney, Neb., will teach crafts at 
State Teachers College, Kearney. 

¢ Dr. Verne C. Frykiunp, president, Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wis., and Mrs 
Fryklund, traveled in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, France, and England during 
June and July, 1956. They visited technical 
universities in all those countries, with Dr 
Fryklund having the opportunity to confer 
with leading educators. He gave special at- 
tention to the Royal Vocational Education 
Program of Sweden. 

# Two men are attending the Oregon State 
College this year in order to take a knowledge 
of their program of industrial education back 
to foreign lands. 

(asIMIRO E. MANINGAs is superintendent of 
industrial arts in the national bureau of public 
schools in the Philippine Islands. He is doing 
graduate work and combining studies of in- 
dustrial arts education with trade and indus- 
trial education. 

SHANKER L. RAjBANsuI is from the nation 
of Nepal. He is to be engaged in teacher 
training in the new national university. 

@ Dr. Wittiam A. Sexton has joined the 
faculty of the State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minn. During the past summer Dr. Sellon 
was guest professor of Industrial Education 
at West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Previously Dr. Sellon was on the faculty 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

¢ Curis H. Groneman, head of the De- 
partment of Industrial Education and Co- 
ordinator for teacher education at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
served as guest professor at the New Bruns- 
wick Technical Institute in Moncton, New 
Brunswick, Canada, during the 1956 summer 
session. 

¢ Epwim D. Sreetman, who for the past 
four years was instructor of drafting at 
Langford Junior High School, Augusta, Ga.. 


(Continued on page 28A) 
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McKNIGHT POPULAR SHOP BOOKS 


Numerous hands-at-work photos and drawings 


+31 METAL TECHNOLOGY AND 
PRACTICE 


Revised 1955 
By O. A. ludwig 


An entirely new revision of the most complete general 
metalwork textbook ever published. Text describes 
tools, materials and operations common to many metal- 
working occupations. 662 illustrations make it interest- 
ing and useful for high school and junior high use. 
Huge index with over 4,000 entries, completely cross- 
referenced. 


400 PAGES. CLOTH BOUND, $4.80 


+49 STUDENT STUDY GUIDE 
for Metalwork Technology and Practice 
By O. A. Ludwig 


Brand new study, review and self-test sheets for the 
units in the text. Require a minimum of writing, easy 
to check. Sheets are perforated for easy removal and 
are punched to fit a standard three-ring notebook so 
they may be kept for future study and review. 

120 pages, $1.25 





+2 MACHINE WOODWORKING 


By Robert E. Smith 
Detailed instruction for operation and care of lathes, 
grinders, saws, jointers, planers, shapers, routers, mor- 
tising machines and sanders. Two hundred twenty-four 
graphic illustrations show how to proceed. Safety 
procedures stressed. 152 pages, $3.00 


#1 GENERAL SHOP BENCH WOODWORKING 
Revised 1955 


By Fryklund and LaBerge. Covers the basic fundamentals of hand wood- 
working. Step-by-step instruction; 387 illustrations. 
Cloth, $3.00; Paper, $1.50 


#30 GENERAL SHOP METALWORK 


By Dragoo a Reed. Basic beginner's text covers bench, sheet and art metal, 
ornamental metalwork. $1.40 


#36 GAS AND A.C. ARC WELDING & CUTTING 


By R. E. Jennings (Revised August, 1956). General text for beginners. 
Stresses common practices and safety procedures. 92 pages, $1.50 


+37 FORGING AND WELDING 


By Robert E. Smith (Revised Jan. 1956). Forging equipment, methods and 
operations; welding equipment and procedures. Illustrated. 3.60 


ADDITIONAL 


GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY 

By Dragoo & Porter. 120 pages. $1.50 
GENERAL ELECTRICITY 

By E. W. Jones (Recently revised) $1.50 
APPLIED DRAWING AND DESIGN 

By Mattingly & Scrogin. 232 pages. $2.60 
GRAPHIC ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 

By J. Edgar Ray. 194 pages. $4.80 
GENERAL PRINTING 

By Cleeton ©& Pitkin. 198 pages. $3.00 
FINISHING MATERIALS AND METHODS 

By George A. Soderberg. 392 pages. $4.00 
SHEET METALWORK 

By Robert E. Smith. 76 pages $1.25 
BENCH METALWORK 

By Robert E. Smith. 72 pages. $1.25 
ETCHING, SPINNING, RAISING and TOOLING METAL 

By Robert E. Smith. 88 pages. $1.50 
PROJECTS IN WOODWORK 

By Douglass and Roberts. 120 projects. 

PRACTICAL METAL PROJECTS 

By M. J. Raley (Revised in 1955) 

PROJECTS IN GENERAL METALWORK 

By M. J. Ruley. 80 pages. 

PROJECTS IN ELECTRICITY 

By Merle D. Collings. 80 pages. 





You are cordially invited to stop in to visit our new 
home at Rt. 66 & Towanda Ave., Bloomington, Ill. 





#75 GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT 
Revised 1955 
By Raymond Cherry. 
Carving panels by Ken Griffin 


Completely rewritten book with 365 new illustrations. 
A comprehensive manual for the beginner who wants 
to work with leather —for fun or profit. Includes 31 
attractive projects with step-by-step instructions for 
making billfolds, purses, bookends, belts and the like. 
Numerous photographs and drawings. 


144 pages, $1.50 


#15 GENERAL DRAFTING 


By Fryklund and Kepler 


Beginner's text presenting the fundamentals of drafting 
in 2 parts: (1) operations (manipulative), (2) in- 
formation topics (things to be known). Problems pre- 
sented with each unit. 430 illustrations. $1.50 


#55 TEACHING SUCCESSFULLY 
the Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Subjects 
By G. Harold Silvius and Esteli H. Curry 


Analyzes the methods used by successful teachers in 
carrying on 35 basic teaching activities in laboratory- 
type subjects. Discussions and suggestions regarding 
class organization, planning work, methods and tech- 
nique, safety, selection and use of teaching materials, 
student evaluation and community relations. 

339 pages, $4.50 


+80 ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS (NEW) 


By Seeley-Thompson (Publication date June 1956). Beginning detailed in- 
struction and activities in a wide range of types of activity with clay. 145 
illustrations. 84 pages, $1.50 


+56 TEACHING MULTIPLE ACTIVITIES 
in Industrial Education (NEW) 


By Silviuns & Curry (Publication date August 1956). Tested techniques and 
methods of superior teachers in handling general-shop type classes. 34 chapters. 


#17 BLUEPRINT READING, CHECKING AND TESTING 


By Otto A. Steinike (Revised August 1956). Teaches blueprint reading with- 
out teaching drawing. 

art I — instructions and questions. $1.20 
Part II — blueprints. 39 double plates. $1.20 


HOP BOOKS 


28 TABLE LAMP PROJECTS 

By H. A. Menke. 80 pages. $3.00 
PATTERNMAKING and FOUNDING 

By Robert E. Smith. 141 illustrations. $1.50 
ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS 

By Bandek-Whipple. 160 pages. $1.80 
APPLIED FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 

By W. H. Cornetet. 320 pages. $3.00 


THESE ARE ONLY SOME OF 
McKNIGHT’S PRACTICAL SHOP BOOKS 


SSS SS SSS SSS SS BSS SS SSR SSS SRS SSS SS eee eee 


CLIP THIS 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Dept. 404, Bloomington, Illinois 


Send me your catalog of McKnight books, alse send me the following 

books: 1 2 3 a 7 . a a Ww 29 
on 6H YT BW 39 40 41 ~64306—(CU49:lC 65S 
60 66 75 80 (Circle ones desired) for FREE 30 DAY 
EXAMINATION. 


Nome. 
Schoo! 


Address 


LPS ee SSS SSB ee ee eee eee 
,S See SB SBS eee eee ae 
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Continued from page 


has resigned that position to become the Vo 
cational School Director at the Georgia Train 
ing School for Boys, Milledgeville, Ga 

¢ Frank Donanicn, head of the industrial 
arts department at the West Frankfort High 
School, is teaching part time at the Southern 
Illinois University. Mr. Dohanich is a grad 
uate of Southern, and was previously head of 
industrial arts at the high school, Du Quoin, 
I) 

@ Harotp L. Car, a Southern Illinois Uni 
versity graduate in 1956, has accepted a lec 
tureship in' industrial education, which became 
effective in September, 1956. Prior to this 
time, Car had been a graduate assistant. His 


BRAND NEW! 
Contemporary >heet Metal Projects 
for beginning metal workers 


Six spanking 
new projects 
that teach 
sheet and per- 
forated metal 
on the Bend- 
er, Roller and 
Brake. 


Just Printed! Excerpts from 
"Contemporary Metal Home 
Furnishings” 


Six projects 
featuring rod, 
tube and angle 
forming selec- 
ted from the 58 
designs of Lux 


it) by 
ty = 


Ao 
=~ 


anc Towersi@ = 
book. —= 


- 


experience includes service parts manager in 
the automotive industry. His education has 
been aimed toward the teaching of industrial 
arts 


| ews Motes 


AUDITORIUM DEDICATED 


Elizabeth M. Fish, for many years prin- 
cipal of the Miller Vocational High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was honored on Decem- 
ber 16, 1956, when the new auditorium at 
the Minneapolis Vocational High School and 
Technical Institute, was formally dedicated 
and named the Elizabeth M. Fish Memorial 
Auditorium 








UP-TO-DATE! 
Suggestions in Wrought Iron 
tor the Modern Home 


Eight excellent 
a of func- 
tional design that 
combine wood 
with wrought 
iron and expand- 
ed metal. 


New Portfolio 


Forming Plastic Sheet Materials 


Twelve plastic 
projects that 
will help you 
plan stretch, 
vacuum and 
blow forming 
in the exciting 
area of the new 
Di-Acro Plas- 
tic Press. 


Pronounced die-ack-ro 


Di-Acro Plans in single sets available to instruc- 
tors free of charge. in classroom lots—25c each. 


O'NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
351 Eighth Ave., Lake City, Minn. 








Miss Fish started the girls’ vocational edu- 
cation in Minneapolis way back in 1914, and 
was principal up till the time of her death 
in 1939, 

The program for the dedication was held 
at 2:30 p.m., in the auditorium, at which 
time Dr. Rufus A. Putnam, superintendent 
of schools, gave the principal address. 

The memorial to Miss Fish was given by 
Miss Agnes R. Crounse, former principal of 
the Miller Vocational High School. 

Frank E. Adams, president of the Board 
of Education, presented the auditorium to 
Raymond Nord, present principal of the 
Minneapolis Vocational School, who gave a 
short speech of acceptance. 

Among the speakers on this occasion was 
Dr. Dean Schweickhard, state commissioner of 
education, St. Paul, Minn. 


ENGINEERING GRAPHICS TEACHERS 
WILL MEET 


Engineering graphics teachers from colleges 
throughout the nation will meet at the Rice 
Institute, Houston, Tex., from January 30 
through February 2, 1957. 

The annual midwinter meeting of the En- 
gineering Drawing Division of the American 
Society for Engineering Education will in- 
clude eight technical papers and two technical 
inspection trips. The role of graphical methods 
in modern engineering procedures will be 
emphasized. 

Following a report on the use of explora- 
tion information in oilfield development by 
J. S. Blanton of the Scurlock Oil Company 
on January 31, ASEE members will visit the 
Pierce Junction Oil Field to inspect drilling 
operations and field production problems. A 
field trip to the Galveston area is planned for 
Saturday, February 2. 

At a banquet on Friday evening in the Rice 
Institute Commons, Dr. Carey Croneis, Prov- 
ost of Rice, and head of the Institute’s 
Geology Department, will speak on “South 
America in Color.” 

Other speakers at technical sessions will in- 
clude Professor Steven A. Coons of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Pro- 
fessor S. B. Elrod of Purdue University, Dr 
L. D. Haskew of the University of Texas, 
Professor J. R. Holmes of the University of 
Texas, Dr. W. M. Ruse of the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company, Professor J. R. Sims 
of Rice Institute, and Professor C. H 
Springer of the University of Illinois. 

The Houston chairman for local arrange- 
ments is Professor A. P. McDonald, head of 
the department of engineering drawing at 
Rice. Registrations will be at the Shamrock 
Hotel, and all sessions will be at the Rice 
Institute campus. 


CERAMIC LEAGUE, INC., 
ANNOUNCES CONTEST 


Ceramic Leagues Inc., of Newark, N. J. 
a nonprofit making organization for the ad- 
vancement of ceramics as a hobby, announce 
the Fifth Ceramic contest 

The entries will be exhibited and judged, 
during the “Sth Eastern Ceramic Hobby 
Show,” to be held in Convention Hall, As- 
bury Park, N. J., May 4-9. 

As interest in this annual contest mounts 
additional prizes are added. Last year, to- 
gether with ribbons and trophies $1,300 in 
cash prizes were awarded 

It is suggested that those wishing to com- 
pete, start work at once upon the ceramic 
pieces they will enter. 

The committee to whom 
entry is to be made, will be 
shortly. 

The contest, as usual, will have the special 
division for children’s entries. 


application for 
announced 


(Continued on page 30A) 
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Technical Text Material for 


DRAFTING MACHINE 
INSTRUCTION 


in the School... 


This 24-page booklet answers your 
questions . . . gives you the essential infor- 
mation needed for proper instruction in 
drafting machine training. Contents apply 
to all makes of drafting machines. Separate 
‘Students’ Edition’ manuals are also avail- 
able’ at a nominal price for classroom use. 
PUBLISHED BY THE MAKERS OF UNIVERSAL 
Correct Use of Controls DESK-TOPPER . . . THE FIRST DRAFTING MACHINE 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SCHOOL USE. 





—— 





Good Drawing 


Techniques c: White hor Your Copy NOW |! 


How To Adjust Machine Please include school name and address 


How To Check for UNIVERSAL DRAFTING MACHINE CORP. 


Accuracy 7960 LORAIN AVENUE * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 








v) 
4g) . 
LEG BENCHES DRAWING TABLES 











here’s the answer to your 


Tool Storage Problems! 


Bolted end-to-end, these free- 
standing cabinets form a con- 
tinuous wall storage unit. 


Overall size ef cabinet is 
36” wide, 12” deep and 7’3” 
high. Tool compartment is 
36” wide, 12” deep and 5’0” 
high with perforated mason- 
ite tool board mounted on 
back and sides. Fifty tool 


shes: hook Iso furnished witl 
KALAMAZOO METAL CUTTING | : ce: v adbage also furnished with 
BAND SAW me neyend get g wang Namact 

MODEL 8C Good tools make teaching good workmanship for small parts storage. 


easier. That's why most leading schools use Double swinging doors with 
CUTS 8” ROUND, Sane — Cutting _ pres aay lock provide maximum se- 
alamazoo for accuracy and safety. our curity and romote »0d 

16” FLAT STOCK, models, available with casters and coolant. cmeienaian. a 


Get full details now. : : 
8” PIPE Get complete information... 


send for School Shop Equip- 
MACHINE TOOL DIVISION ment Catalog TODAY! 


Kalama OO TANK and SILO CO. VISIT BOOTHS 1351-1353 — N.E.A. CONVENTION 
J Parent Metat Propucts INc. 


1156 Harrison Street Kalamazoo, Mich. | Locust at Fourth St. Dept. V-14 Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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BUILD 
your training program 
for tomorrow’s builder 
on a STRUCTURED foundation: 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
CARPENTRY 


Walter E. Durbahn 





VOLUME | 
Tools, Materials, Practice : 


VOLUME II 
Practical Construction 


Both volumes of this popular work have 
been completely revised to provide a 
truly up-to-date account of the “know- 
how” behind modern carpentry. Volume 
I is devoted to the principles of the 
trade, with chapters on the legal and 
economic aspects of building, as well 
as a 96-page dictionary of building terms. 
Volume II goes into actual construction | 
techniques, from foundation framework 
to interior finish, on virtually every | < 
type of modern building. 


* 


Other ATS building trades texts you'll | 
Toe to examine . 
. MASONRY SIMPLIFIED, VOL. I: 
Tools, Materials, Practice 
Materials, mixes, tools, and a variety | 
of other basic topics are covered in 
this new revision. 
-. MASONRY SIMPLIFIED, 
Practical Construction 
price undetermined | 
off the press, this up-to-date | 
revision covers modern masonry with | 
exhaustive thoroughness. 

. BUILDING TRADES BLUEPRINT 
READING, PART I $2.75 
This best-selling work emphasizes new 
communication techniques between 
architect and builder. 


. CABINETMAKING 
MILLWORK 
For the first time in history, the tools, 
materials, and techniques of this 
ancient craft are available in one 
thorough, lucid, and compact volume. 





VOL. Ul 


AND 


Gentlemen 
Please send thirty-day on-approval copies of 
the books listed below 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CARPENTRY 
0 VOL. 1 [) VOL. 1 
THE NUMBERS ENCIRCLED 
P > : 





Name 
Subject 
School 
School 
City 


Address 
Bons. 


AMERICAN 


TECHNICAL SOCIETY | 
Dept. 277W 8468 E. 58th. Street | 
Chicago 37, Itt 





Famous Manual Shows 
Your Students How To 


FIX ANY PART 
OF ANY CAR 


NEWS NOTES 


(Continued from page 28A) 


WORKSHOP AT COLLEGE | 


Instructors engaged in demonstrating basket 
weaving techniques and skills at the Indus- 
trial-Arts Workshop at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. are shown. From the left: 











MOTOR'S Big Brand-New Auto 
| REPAIR MANUAL Shows How 


UPPOSE you had a factory 
engineer standing right 
beside your students guid- 
ing them through every step 
of even the toughest repair 
jobs! Think how much more 
quickly and easily they would 
learn—how paren | key it 
would make YOUR 
That's why so many '. 3 tors 
keep at least one copy of MO- 
TOR’S new Auto Repair Menual 
in the school shop. It siiows, in 
clear step-by-step words and pic- 
tures, the latest official shop 
methods for handling any service 
or repair job on any make or 
model built from 1946 through 
1956. Tells where to start, what 
tools to use leads student 
| through entire operation! 


Workshop at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 








L. Rajbanshi, instructor from the National 
Teachers Training Center, Nepal, who has 
been deputed here for one year for taking 
Industrial Education; Mr. Johnson, instructor 
of recreational handicrafts; Professor Cox, 
head of the Industrial Arts and Engineering 
Department; and John Simmons, a graduate 
student of Industrial Education 


1,000 B:g Pages—2,900 Pictures 
Covers 737 chassis models, in- 
cluding ALL 1956 cars. Over 
1,000 giant ges; 2,900 clear 
“This - Is - How” pictures, 291 
“Quick - Check”’ charts. Factory 
specifications and adjustment ta- 
bles. All newest Automat.c Trans- 
| missions. Power Steering and 
Brakes. Latest Carburetors. En- 
gines. Fuel Pumps. Starting Mo- 
tors, Axles. Distributors. Genera- 
tors. Voltage Regulators, 6 and 
12-Volt Ignition Systems . 
and much more! 





NEW FILM RELEASED 


The following film has been released by 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis., and is 
now available for showing: Industrial Educa- 
tion in Your Future, 21 min., sound, color. 

This film shows how high school students’ 
interest in industrial vocations may be di- 
rected toward a college career in industrial 
education or industrial technology. It depicts 
technical, academic, and recreational facilities 
for such a training program available at 
Stout State College. Sent free upon request. 

Requests should be sent to Dr. John A. 
Jarvis, dean, division of industrial education, 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. 


New Dublications| 


General Shop 

By Chris H. Groneman and John L. Feirer. 
Cloth, 342 pp., 654 by 9% in., illus., $3.88. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

This is the second edition of this book. 
It is the product of two high standing, ex- 
perienced, educators in the field of industrial- 
arts education. 

The authors based their book upon requests 
obtained from 538 teachers of industrial-arts 
general shops. In this second edition a section 
on ceramics has been added. 

The nine sections of the book introduce 
the student to drawing and planning, wood- 
working, metalworking, electricity, plastics, 
leathercraft, home maintenance, and ceramics. 
A number of projects in each of these sub- 
jects are presented in the book. 


FREE 7-DAY TRIAL 


Try this great Manual right in 

io own classes for 7 days —— at 

COST. Then, if you decide to 

, take the big 25 per cent 
§ Discount off he 
regular price Otherwise, 
simply return the book and 
Mail coupon 
NOW to 





money 

OTOR Book Dept., 
Desk 2-1A, 250 West 
55th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 








| Same FREE TRIAL on 
| MOTOR’S New TRUCK 
REPAIR MANUAL 


Covers every repair job on 
every popular make gasoline 
powered truck made from 
1946 through 1956, plus 
Cummins and GM _ Diesels. 
Big new edition, 2000 illus- 
trations ; 30,000 = service 

| and repair facts. 865 big 








Just Ovt! MOTOR'S 
Brand-New ‘*‘TROUBLE- 
SHOOTER,"’ Spots 2,300 
Car Troubles in a Jiffy! 


Shows how to “put your 
finger on” every sible 
cause of car trouble right 
away. Big new section on 
automatic transmission 
many new pictures. Handy 
| pages. spiral binding 
Weeeeeeeeeaeaan saeenessunen, 


25% to 40% SCHOOL DISCOUNT COUPON 


MOTOR BOOK DEPT. Desk 2-14 

250 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

ner send for 7 DAY’S FREE TRIAL: 
. copies of Motor's New Auto Repair Manval 
. copies of Metor's New Truck Repair Manval 
. copies of Motor’s New ‘‘Trouble-Shooter"’ 

It satisfied, I will remit special 25 per cent dis- 
count School Price of only $5.21 (plus postage) 
for Auto Repair Manual (Reg. $6.95) — only $6.00 
(plus postage) for Truck Repair Manual (Reg 
$8.00) — only $1.20 (plus postage) for ‘‘Trouble- 
Shooter’ (Reg. $2.00) Otherwise I will return 
book(s) in 7 days and pay nothing 











Name 
School 


Address 


City... «+++. Zone.... State. . 
saeeeueeususesacessececeens' 
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Healthy Days 

By Wilcox, McCall, Brouillette, and Bolton 
Cloth, 320 pp., 634 by 8% in., illus. Beckley 
Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill 

This book contains 20 units which show 
how the young can develop healthy attitudes, 
eat proper foods, keep the body healthy, 
exercise and grow strong, get along with 
others, practice safety, and help their com- 
munity to be a healthy place to live 


Growing Field Crops 

By George H. Dungan and W. A. Ross 
Cloth, 495 pp., 6% by 9% in., illus., $4.96. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

This is a comprehensive book on how to 
grow the proper kinds of crops for a given 
locality. It describes how to choose the crops 
to grow, how to select varieties of crops, how 
to check and treat seed for planting, and how 
to prepare, plant, and set small plants 

Then how to aid the plants, and cultivate 
and stimulate growth. The next step is the 
controlling and the eradication of weeds, and 
to control the harmful field-crop insects and 
prevent and control plant diseases 

Then comes harvesting, storing, and mar- 
keting the crops, and the keeping and using 
of field-crop records. 


Descriptive Geometry 

By Steve M. Slaby. Paper cover, 353 pp., 
514 by 8% in., illus., $2.25. Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

This is a very practical exposition of this 
subject which for years was taught in but a 
theoretical manner to the detriment of thor- 
ough understanding by many students 

The ten chapters describe the concept of 
descriptive geometry, lines, planes, lines and 
planes, mining problems, revolution, vectors, 
solids and surfaces, intersection of surfaces, 
development of surfaces. 

The appendix presents the analytical 
method, perspective drawing, simple shades 
and shadows, and miscellaneous engineering 
applications. 


Woodworking Projects and Planning 
Guide 


_By, K. T. Olsen. Cloth, 63 pp., 6%¢ by 
9%e@ in., illus. $1.50. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

This interesting and helpful little book 
covers approximately 200 projects which ap- 
peal to teen-age boys and girls who are 
interested in one or more of the hobbies 
listed here: treasure collectors’ arts and crafts, 
electricity, engineering, dramatics (puppet 
show), games, home improvement, home 
workshop, mechanics, model making, music, 
personal belongings, pets, birds, photography, 
puzzles, shelter, religious articles, sports, 
travel, toys, and scientific projects. 

The suggestions contained in the book will 
help the student choose a project which he will 
care to make and will help him in under- 
standing a little better what designing a 
project means. 


Extraclass Activities in Aviation, 
Photography, and Radio for 
Secondary School Pupils 


By Willis C. Brown. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1956, No. 11, 48 pp., 25 cents. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
J. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

How can schools help meet pupil needs in 
the three areas of aviation, photography, and 
radio which are especially important to mod- 
ern industrial and technical life? 


(Continued on next page) 





NOW you can add COLOR TV 
to your¢ courses of instruction 


THIS BOOK IS YOUR IDEAL TEACHING 
GUIDE FOR EFFECTIVE COLOR TV TRAINING 


“COLOR TV inanuat 
MANUAL” 

This comprehensive training course, written by Oliphant 

and Ray, clearly covers the entire subject of Color TV. 

Contents: SECTION I: Principles of the Color TV System 

(includes chapters on Colorimetry; Requirements of the 

Composite Signal; Make-up of the Color Picture Sig- 

nal). SECTION Il: Color Receiver Circuits (chapters on 

RF and IF Circuits; Video, Sync and Voltage Supply 

Circuits; Bandpass-Amplifier, Color-Sync and Color- 

; * Killer Circuits; Color Demodulation; Matrix and Out- 

THE COMPREHENSIVE put Circuits). SECTION Ill: Servicing the ha Ay veo 
(chapters on Setting Up the Color Picture Tube; Align- 

COURSE ON COLOR TV ing the Color Receiver; Trouble-Shooting; Test Equip- 
$ 9 5 ment Required). Appendices include Equations, Vectors, 

onl Color-blocks, Colorplates, Glossary. A well-organized, 

y effectively presented training course for advanced 


DER students in Electronics. 260 pages, 84% x 11°; 
os sow profusely illustrated. Order TVC-1, only. $6.95 


RELY ON THE WIDELY USED 


SAMS BASIC MANUALS 


“BASIC TELEVISION MANUAL.” Here is the most comprehen- 
sive and valuable training course for instruction in Television. 
as follows: LESSON SECTION: 24 lessons covering such 
subjects as Oscilloscope principles and application; power supplies; 
FM carrier waves, discriminators, ratio detectors; antenna 
ci and design; TV receivers; RF amplifiers and tuners; ideo 
IF, detection and AGC; cathode ray picture tubes; sweep circuits, 
and other subjects. PROJECT SECTION: Describes 9 basic projects 
which demonstra 08 ry in action; they teach through actual, 


ay doing. pages; illustrated; (8% x11’. 
er ED-21, only. 


“BASIC RADIO MANUAL.” The widely used Training Course 
in Radio. Includes 36-Lesson Section covering basic theory, 
terms, circuits and symbols, components, test instruments, radio 
transmitting and receiving principles, etc. The 13-Project Section 
demonstrates theory in practical action ay one doing; includes 
construction projects, application of basic laws, so! > 
construction, etc. Adopted as standard text by hundreds of schools. 
248 pages; full a 8% x11". $5 00 
Order ED-1, o Re a aia ° 


“BASIC eciniaihes MANUAL.” This outstanding training 
course consists of 35 Lessons in Practical Electricity, covering 
basic theory, laws, terms, tism, motors, transformers, light- 
ing, telephones and dozens of other subjects. Includes 13- Projects 
—, outlining simple, ine a projects which demonstrate 
in practical action a hich teach interestingly through 
sl dao 264 pages; es ea illustrated; =e x 11’. $5. 00 
Order ED-12, only 





TRAINING AIDS FOR INSTRUCTORS: Write for ovr FREE “Planning 
Guide for instructors” and Wall-Size TV and Radio Schematics —invalu- 
able aids to instruction in Radio, TV, Electronics and Electricity. 





order from HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC., indianapolis 5, indiana 
"HOWARD W. SAMS & CO.,INC.. 2216 E. 46th St, Indianapolis 5, nd. | 


HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. , 2216 E. 46th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


Order Send me the following (with 30 day return privilege): 
Your () copies “Color TV Manual” ($6.95) [] copies “Basic Radio” ($5.00) 
( copies “Basic Television" ($5.00)  [) copies “Basic Electricity” ($5.00) 
SAMS () Send FREE Instructors’ Aids 


MANUALS ga a 
TODAY! School 


Address 
City _Zone____State. 
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CLAMPS | 
Individually Power- 
Tested for Better 
Performance 


“THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE” 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 31A) 


This bulletin deals with three selected extra- 
class activities important to the nation’s sci- 
entific and technological progress and with 
their place in the modern secondary school. 
It reviews and highlights good practices in 
these three fields so that schools now having 
programs may be able to improve them and 
those having none may be stimulated to start 
them. 

A great many secondary schools are today 
carrying on club activities of the kind de- 
scribed in this bulletin, but many more could 
well consider doing so as a means to help 
identify pupils having special interests and 
aptitudes. Further, these schools might well 
discover that the same activities could mo- 
tivate formal classroom interest and achieve- 
ment in science, mathematics, and industrial 
arts. 


NEW 
IMPROVED 


METAL ENAMELING 
KILN 





SPRING CLAMP 





No. 7033 





| Engineering Inspection, Measurement 
and Testing 
| By H. C. Town and R. Colebourne, Cloth, 


Fast come-up time, 60 minutes to 1500° F. 
Uniform heating from floor refractory; high 
grade coiled heating elements. Unique front 
door opening prevents heat loss, eliminating 
possibility of dangerous accidents. Many 


other features. 
This book should be a great help to all 
SPECIFICATIONS | who are learning about, or engaged in actual 
Medel petites ten +4 — | precision measurement and inspection. ‘ 
7033 12x 1"'x5” 12 Amps It describes the function of the inspection 
department, standardization, principles of pre- 
SEND FOR FOLDER cision measurement, standard of length, linear 
measurement, comparators and measuring ma- 
chines, multi-dimension inspection machines, 
automatic sizing during the performance of 
machine operations, workshop inspection 
methods and calculations, angular measure- 
ment, testing, straightness and flatness, screw- 
thread measurement, and surface-finish meas- 
urement. 


MITER CLAMP 


191 pp., 6 by 9 in., illus., $8.75. Philosophical 
Library, New York, N. Y. 


Stocked by Your Local Distributor 
- — — py CATALOG 
ows «a comp ne of jamps for oll rposes, 
openings from %” to 12’ and depths from Yr te 16”. 
Chisels, Punches, Drills for hand and power 
hammers, Carbide Rotary Drills, Gasket Cutters, File 
| Cleaners, etc. 


THE CINCINNATI TOOL CO. 


' Waverly & Main Cincinnati 12, Ohie 


THE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


5067 Cottman Ave. Philadelphia 35, Pa. 











ALLIED’S 


FAMOUS 


knight-kits 





Picture Book of TV Troubles (Vol. 6) 
— Horizontal and Vertical Sync 
Circuits 
By John F. Rider reer Staff. Paper, 

120 pp., 5% by 8% in., illus., $1.20. John F. 

Rider Publisher, Inc,, Te York, N. Y. 

This is Volume 6 of a series of eventually 
8 titles devoted to the presentation of troubles 
in television receivers in picture form. It deals 
with two sections of the receiver which are 
prone to trouble and which can conceivably 
confuse the technician. The book is practical 
throughout as the authors performed the 
necessary tests to establish the facts pre- 
sented. The information should prove valuable 
to all TV service technicians and even to 
those who are studying the art, because the 


the best teaching aids for your 


ELECTRONIC TRAINING PROGRAM 


USED BY HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS: KNIGHT-KITS effectively 
transiate classroon instruction into actual shop practice. KNIGHT- 
KIT manuals are marvels of clarity and simplitity. KNIGHT-KIT 
Quality is unsurpassed. And KNIGHT-KITS are reasonably priced 
for school use 


knight-kit 
10-IN-1 RADIO LAB KIT 


Instructive, practical, interest- 
ing. Builds any one of 10 proj- 
ects: broadcast receiver, am- 
plifier, code practice oscillator, 
wireless “broadcaster,” wire- 
less phono oscillator, signal 
tracer, electronic timer or 
switch, 2 types of electronic 
relays. Students just change 
wiring for each project. With 
all parts, tubes and instruction 
manual. Shpg. wt., 10 tbe 


Medel 83 ¥ 265. Only . $12.65 


FREE sse-pace catatoc 


Send for the 1957 ALLIED Catalog. Lists 
dorens of other KNIGHT-KITS, including 





knight-kit 
“RANGER II” AC-DC RADIO KIT 


Popular 5-tube superhet radio 
receiver kit. Thousands now 
used in shop training; teaches 
wractical radio construction. 
it’s a commercial quality 
broadcast receiver when com- 
—— Kit includes tubes, pre- 
ormed chassis, speaker, loop 
antenna, all parts, hardware 
and “Step-and-Chek” instruc- 


tions. 8 | 
Medel 83 Y 735. Only. $17.25 





test instruments, amplifiers, student projects, 


etc. Features the world's largest stocks of 
Sound and Recording equipment, Lab instru- 


ments, Tools, Books, Tubes, Electronic parts. 
Write tor FREE copy today. 


knight-kit 
1000 OHM/VOLT VOM KIT 


Low-cost 38-range VOM. Fea- 
tures 444” meter; 1% preci- 
sion resistors. Ranges: AC, 
DC and output volts, 0- 

in 7 ranges; Resistance, 0-1 
meg. in 3 ranges; DC ma, 0-1 
amp in 4 ranges; Decibels, —20 
to +69. Black bakelite case, 
6% x 5% x 4%". 
assemble. With 

test leads. 244 lbs 


Model 83 ¥ 128. Only 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 51-B-7 


Chicago 80, Ill. 


Specialists in Electronic Supply 


for Schools 





authors correlate the trouble with the com- 
ponent at fault, and simplify greatly the 
diagnosis by photographically illustrating the 
effect of the troubles as seen on the picture 
tube screen, and by the incorrect signal 
waveform as would be noted on a test scope 
applied to the circuit. The book deals with 
all types of horizontal and vertical sync 
systems. 


Superheterodyne Converters & I.F. 
Amplifiers 


By Alexander Schure. Paper, 56 pp., 5% 
by 8% in., illus., 90 cents. Veg F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc., New York, 

This book is Volume 12 in +s Rider Elec- 
tronic Technology Series. It provides a clear 
expianatien of the theory underlying the 
operation of mixers and converters, and the 
theory of the I.F. amplifier. The various facets 
of performance and design relating to these 


(Continued on page 34A) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE Students Today— 
The Genuine | 


f _veRNiER CALIPER | Mechanics Tomorrow 

















S Coy 7 IS NOW MADE OF Wi 
UES) oe a MESSAGE 


THROUGHOUT 
> TO TEACHERS 
The fine finish will not 1) NG 
ta r deterio 
o> auny.qeuse-cf are. #101 o> om OF AUTO MECHANICS 


AND THE FOLLOWING 
IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
BEEN ADDED 








more than ever, America needs 
* A SPECIALLY LONG ' ; Today, . . 
VERNIER to read j TTT ETE > pig trained mechanics. A record number 


the thousandths . ES ae is . . . . 
is predicted . . . indus- 

A HARDENED PHOSPHOR-BRONZE a of automobiles is p ! 
adjustable gib retains accuracy 7 trial requirements are up . . . railroads, 


%& 3 EASY READING SCALES+1/1000"+1/128"+1/10 mm. in back air lines, bus lines face a growing need 


Request Illustrated Folder I, : : 
showing complete line of / Dealers: Were a for young mechanics to keep America 
MAUSER Toolmakers Calipers, ( 47 gra Vitable li ‘ 

Height gages, Bevel Protrac- y on the move 


bore and Vou! Sant. Here’s a field that offers an oppor- 


GEORGE SCHERR om 0 INC. tunity for a special breed of boy — the 


COMPLETE LINE OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS inquisitive . . . the prober . . . the one 
200 >< LAFAYETTE ST. * N.Y. 12, N.Y who wants to see “what makes it tick.” 

















fF h iy He’s the boy who will make the grade 
Long on Quality ... Short on Price! as a local auto mechanic, perhaps in 


L-O-N-G 7 his own shop . . . as a service super- 
WHITE-TAPES visor in an auto agency .. . perhaps as 





FOOT LENGTHS ga top engineer on the first interplanetary 
P flight. Who knows? 


However it works out, the raw ma- 
terial to meet the demand for trained 
and competent mechanics is in your 
hands. Tomorrow’s mechanics are de- 
pending on today’s teachers for the 

HANDY education and encouragement to pre- 

ele) @ lit ic; pare for the years ahead. 

poaipeeR Snap-on Tools Corporation will help 
es with every you do the job. A nationwide staff of 
eataratil trained tool experts is available for per- 
sonal advice and assistance. Call on us 
A FINE-QUALITY PRECISION for the latest information, techniques 

— | and ideas on the use of standard and 
special tools. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of 
Snap-on Tools Corporation. oi 
ay 
i: 
SNAP-ON TOOLS = 


At Your Hardware Dealer — Now ™_™ CORPORATION 
8 | v 
Ewata RULE co. Elizabeth, N.J., Montreal, Que. tats Shaye Sev: og 
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DRAWING & PLANNING 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


* 
—_ 











“The first text 
ever produced 
specifically in 
keeping with ac- 


cepted industrial — 


arts objectives.” 
Feirer. . $3.96 


NEW! GENERAL DRAWING 
HANDBOOK (1957) 


Complete, practical — a 
““quick"’ textbook to give a 
working knowledge of ap- 
plied drawing to beginning 
drawing students. Excellent 
for use in the general shop 
ond for adults programs. For 
teachers of industrial arts 
and for those whe want to 
plan projects and make them. 
Will help the student to read 
and design room, home and 
yord plans; to express ideas 
by sketches; to learn; and to 
make accurate drawings using 
mechanical drawing equip- 
ment 
Willoughby $1.44 


WOOD FINISHING (1957) 


GENERAL, 


Completely rewritten and | 


illustrated with all new 


photographs. 


handbook written for 
school shop use. Covers 


staining, filling, finishing | 
and refinishing old furni- | 


ture, turned work, etc. 


NEW! WATCH REPAIR (1957) 


An informative new book based on the knowl- 
edge required by state horological examining 
boards. Includes 
the desl, hal, and hal, 
PRACTICAL HOROLOGY — clock and watch re- 
pairing, repair and adjustment problems, wheel 
work on pendulum clocks and balance wheels 
gearing escapements, striking mechanisms, auto- 





matics watches, stop watches and chronographs 


and cal mech 


Kelly 








Here’s an | 
elementary, practical | 


THEORETICAL HOROLOGY — | 
spring; and | 





Send For 30 Day 
FREE EXAMINATION 











CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC 
856 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Iilinois 
Send Drawing & Planning For Industrial Arts 
@ $3.9 
General Drawing Handbook @ $1.44 
) Weed Finishing @ $2.00 
Watch Repair @ $4.95 
enclosed ) Send C.0.D. 
Send For Free Examination 


Name 
School 


Address 


iii tt eee 


| ciety, 
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(Continued from page 32A) 





portions of the superheterodyne receivers are 
presented in a clear style, making both the 
function and design factors clearly understand- 
able. Mathematics is not used, nevertheless 
the explanations are excellent. This book is 
suitable for all who are studying the operating 
principles of superheterodyne receivers, and 
for those who have occasion to maintain 
these receivers 


Introduction to Color TV 


By M. Kaufman and H. Thomas. Paper, 
160 pp., 5% by 8% in., illus., $2.70. John 
F. Rider Publisher, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

This is the second edition of this book the 
aim of which is to present to the student 
and technician the fundamentals of the sys- 
tem of color television which is approved at 
present. 

The six chapters present the fundamentals 
of color television, the NTSC color television 
system, tricolor picture tubes, the color tele- 
vision receiver, adjustment of color television 
receivers. The book also contains a useful 
glossary. 


Induction Heating Practice 

By D. Warburton-Brown. Cloth, 191 pp., 
6 by 9 in., illus., $10. Philosophical Library, 
New York, N. Y. 

This book on _ high-frequency induction 
heating clearly describes methods of practical 
applications in industrial problems. 

Its chapters present a brief survey of prac- 
tical aspects, work coils and inductors, solder- 
ing by induction methods, induction brazing, 
induction methods of hardening, gear harden- 
ing, miscellaneous applications, component de- 
sign for induction heating, and locating jigs 
and handling fixtures. 


Applied Automation 


Edited by James R. Custer. Cloth, 236 pp., 
834 by 11% in., illus., $6. Chilton Company, 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A compilation of significant articles showing 
the application of modern automation tech- 
niques as applied during the past four years 
in the automotive industry in the line of 
painting, inspection, testing, assembling, ma- 
chining, stamping, welding, forging, heat treat- 
ing, and plating. 

It describes the evolutionary progress issued 
in by the introduction of the transfer machine, 
and also depicts many typical automatic ap- 
plications, and shows the employee growth in 
industry since automation was introduced. 


Seamanship 

By T. F. Wickham. Clith, 192 pp., $3.75. 
Philosophical Library, New York, N. Y. 

While the author of this book is an Eng- 
lishman and many details of the work are 
written from the standpoint of British usage, 
the book has universal appeal and should be 
found especially helpful in vocational schools 
where workers for the Merchant Marine are 
being trained. Seamanship has an international 
character and ships of every nationality follow 
the same general laws and procedures. The 
amateur yachtsman will find the book full of 
interesting and useful information. 


Radio-Television and Basic 

Electronics 

By R. L. Oldfield. Cloth, 342 pp., 53% by 
8% in., illus., $4.95. American Technical So- 
Chicago, TIl 

This book has been written as a general in- 
troduction of today’s diversified electronics in- 

(Continued on page 36A) 





Wa Send for your examina- 

- standing text and refer- 
ence books. 

By Donald H. Smith. 254 p., 210 illus., 
$5.00 Standard guide to all diesels. 
TRICAL EQIUPMENT 
By A. P. Young and L. Griffiths. 388 pp., 
DIESEL MAINTENANCE 
By T. H. Parkinson Edited by Donald H. 
guide. 
BATTERY CHARGERS 
By Robert A. Harvey. 400 pp., 284 illus., 
$14.50. Diagrams; design. 
By K. Newton and W. Steeds. 590 pp., 
529 illus., $14.50. Standard work. 
CHASSIS DESIGN 
By R. Dean-Averns. 363 pp., 250 illus., 
niques of design. 
CHILTON COMPANY 


ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

tion copy of these out- 

THE MODERN DIESEL 

AUTOMOBILE ELEC- 

350 illus., $12.50 

Smith. 219 pp., 123 illus., $5.00. Practical 

AND CHARGING 

THE MOTOR VEHICLE 

AUTOMOBILE 

$12.50. Covers fundamentals and tech- 

Book Division Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








CROW ELECTRI-KITS... 


the practical, low cost approach to 
“VISUAL EXPERIMENT” ELECTRICITY 


, 





Crow Electri-Kits make electricity easy to 
teach and exciting to learn. Each kit contains 
complete apporatus for performing a related 
series of fascinating experiments plus a co- 
ordinated work-manval. The teacher demon- 
strates .. . then the students work the experi- 
ments themselves. This “learn by doing” 
method maintains interest at a high level and 
enables students to grasp quickly the relo- 
tionship of one principle to another. 
There's a Crow Electri-Kit designed specifi- 
cally for either teacher or student use in: 
Basic Electricity © Basic Electronics 
Electronic Tubes, Circuits and Devices 
Rotating Electrical Machinery 
Electro-Dynamics 
For detailed bulletins write 
CROW ELECTRI-CRAFT corp. 


Division of Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
Box 336G «+ Vincennes, Indiana 
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2 INSTRUMENTS 


Illustrated is the 
VEMCO instrument 
set No. Al7IL, 
consisting of 
64" compass, 
44" compass, 
614" divider, 


Ri attachment, 
icroliner 


points. Packed 

in smart California 
saddle leather 
pocket case. 


AMERICAN MADE 


VEMCO 


(Parts always available) 


All-steel construction of VEMCO drawing instru- 
ments provides lighter weight, as well as strength 
and rigidity necessary for the “heavy-duty” de- 
mands of modern drawing-room practice. VEMCO 
drawing instrument sets are available in different 
combinations to suit every drawing need. 


V. & E. Manufacturing Co. 


Education Dept. R 
P.O. BOX 950-M * PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Drafting Equipment of Quality 





For Top Quality 
Lumber and Plywood 


Order from 


FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 


800 First Street, N.W..... Albuquerque, N. M. 
Chicago 38, Ill. 

Box 6796 Stockyard Station.Denver 16, Colo. 
Des Moines 3, lowa 

Fort Worth 1, Texas 

Kansas City 23, Mo. 











MAYLINE 


MAYLINE 


The Best In 
Tabies for 
Drafting 
or Art 


For the complete drafting table choose the Mayline C-77038 
table. This offers a fine Basswood drawing top with metal 
edges, 6 individually and master keyed, roomy, equipment 
drawers, and a 6 compartment drawing board storage unit. 
Complete table reasonably priced. Mail us your bids. 

For a requirement covering both drafting and art, there is 
the C-7702 table, attractively priced. Base is oak. Top is 
Basswood. Send us your requirements for our quotation. 


Symbol of Superiority 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


623 No. Commerce St. 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
C-7703B Drawing Table 


MAYLINE 


aNAVW 








Reminder to Specify WILTON! 


The light, solid aluminum handles used on 
Wilton Woodworkers’ Vises end finger injuries 
and reduce noise in woodworking shops. They 
have tamperproof end pieces, tool! An exclu- 


sive Wilton feature, these aluminum handles 
cost no more than wood or steel, and are only 
one of many extra values found in all 16 
models of continuous and rapid acting Wilton 
Woodworkers’ Vises. 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG OF COMPLETE WILTON LINE! 


WILTON 


TOOL MFG. CO., INC. 


SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 


dustry. A considerable part of the book is 
devoted to discussion of new electronics de- 
vices now receiving extensive use both in in- 
dustry and in the home 

Vocational and industrial-arts programs 
which include courses in basic electronics will 
find this informative new work to be an ex- 
cellent choice as a basic text. Quiz questions 
are available at the end of each chapter, and 
a study guide is now being prepared for pub- 
lication within the next several weeks 

The book explains the development of elec- 
tronics, principles of electricity, electromag- 
netism; resistance, capacitance and capacitors, 
inductance and electromotive force; direct and 


alternating current; electrical measuring in- 
struments; oscillatory circuits, coupling, and 
resonance; electron tubes; power supplies; 
amplifiers and amplification ; oscillators, micro- 
phones, broadcast transmitters; transmitting 
and receiving antennas; radio receiving prin- 
ciples; the A-M and F-M receivers, loud- 
speakers, high-fidelity systems; television, and 
transistors 

The book also contains a glossary of elec- 
tronic terms and an appendix containing 
electronics formulas, abbreviations and letter 
symbols, and graphic symbols. 


Getting Started With Power Tools 

Cloth, 160 pp., 654 by 9% in., illus., $2.50. 
Popular Mechanics Press, Chicago, Ill. 

This book is a veritable godsend to the 
home worker who has not had previous train- 
ing in using power tools. Every operation is 
well explained, and all directions are accom- 


the House of 





@TTel lia amrats laa dlil: Mial- 


ital ti Mmalelach, delete > 
delivery on these 


American 


Black Walnut 


Philippine 
Mahogany 
Genuine Mahogany Aromati 
Yellow Poplar 
Basswood 
Black Willow 


Red Cedar 


Taalaal-telteha:) 
items 


offers 
iclalelelae MS lela 


Sugar Pine 
Cherry 
Redwood 
Birct 

Ast 

Red Gun 


GARRETT CO. 


4560 East 71 St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 





Everything in Industrial Aris from 
Benches to Beeswox. 


panied by clear line or photographic illustra- 
tions. 

In the eleven chapters contained in the 
book, the selection and installation of power 
tools is explained. Then the operation of the 
circular saw, dado-head techniques, drill-press 
operations, the operation of the band saw, and 
the use of the jig saw, working with the wood 
lathe, the wood-shaper techniques and the 
fundamentals of the jointer, are clearly and 
understandably expounded 


Pictorial Microwave Dictionary 

By Victor J. Young and Meredith W. Jones. 
Paper, 116 pp., 54% by 8% in., illus., $2.95. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

With the ever increasing application of 
microwaves, there has developed a need for 
a ready reference which defines and explains 
present-day microwave terminology. This pic- 
torial dictionary, written by two acknowl- 
edged experts in the microwave field, presents 
microwave language with rigorous accuracy. 
Derivation, explanation, definition, and illus- 
tration are combined in such fashion as to give 
the reader complete coverage of microwave 
activity. The organization of the dictionary 
makes it easy to use, and very understandable. 
Useful to engineers, laboratory technicians, en- 
gineering students, and others who have a 
strong interest in microwave techniques. 


Gusiness aud 
Perwoual News 


NEW REGIONAL SERVICE 
MANAGERS 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Towson, Md., have announced the 
appointment of Rovan A. Wernsdorfer as 
Northeastern Regional Service Manager. The 
post was created recently as a result of the 
portable electric tool company’s divisionaliza- 
tion when its nationwide chain of product 
service branches was formed into a separate 
division apart from its sales force. 

Mr. Wernsdorfer entered the Black & 
Decker organization in 1936 as a_ service 
repairman, later advancing to service man- 
ager in charge at different times of service 
branches at Towson, Atlanta, and Baltimore. 
More recently, prior to his present appoint- 
ment he was branch service supervisor in 
charge of service operations all over the 
United States. 

As Regional Service Manager, Mr. Werns- 
dorfer will supervise the northeastern portion 
of the facilities which Black & Decker main- 
tains over the United States and Canada for 
efficient portable electric tool repair service 
to its customers. This region includes Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland (eastern 
shore), and Delaware. He will report to John 
P. Spain, sales manager of Black & Decker’s 
Product Service Division. 

Robert A. Brown has been appointed 
Central Regional Service Manager. He 
entered the Black & Decker organization in 
1936 as a service repairman. Later he be- 
came service manager of the Indianapolis 
branch, and then of the Cincinnati branch. 
Until the time of his present appointment 
he was a sales representative for the com- 
pany in the middle and eastern Tennessee 
region. 

As Regional Service Manager, Mr. Brown 
will supervise the Central portion of the 
facilities which Black & Decker maintains 
over the United States and Canada for 
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efficient portable electric tool repair service to 
its customers. This region includes Ohio, 
Michigan, portions of Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and West Virginia. He 
will report to John P. Spain, sales manager. 

Elmer G. Shue has been appointed South- 
eastern Regional Service Manager of The 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company. He 
entered the service of this organization in 
1943 as a service repairman. Later he be- 
came a sales representative for the company 
in the Virginia-West Virginia region. 

As Regional Service Manager Mr. Shue will 
supervise the Southeastern portion of the 
facilities which Black and Decker maintains 
over the United States and Canada for effici 
ent portable electric tool repair service to its 
customers. This region includes Virginia, 
Maryland, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. Mr. Shue will report to John 
P. Spain, sales manager 


REVONAH PURCHASES 
MUMMERT-DIXON COMPANY 


James F. Malcolm, president, Revonah 
Spinning Mills, announced that Revonah has 
acquired the entire stock of the Mummert- 
Dixon Company of Hanover, Pa., and will 
operate the company as a subsidiary 

The Mummert-Dixon Company manufac- 
tures wire cloth machinery, grinders, facing 
and boring heads, and special machinery; 
they also run a complete individual shop 
for building all types of wood patterns 


Charles A McGough, Jr., Will 
Be President 


Management will be under the supervision 
of Charles A. McGough, Jr., who will be 
president of the company. He has been associ- 
ated with the Electric Service Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia for a number of 
years. He came to Hanover as manager of 
their tool manufacturing plant which had 
operated in Hanover as the Peerless Equip- 
ment Company. During .the past several 
years he has been manager of the Company’s 
tool division in charge of sales with general 
supervision over engineering, advertising, and 
production. He is an electrical engineer and 
professional engineering graduate of Villanova 
College and Heidelberg University, Germany 
At the present time he serves as a consult- 
ing engineer to the American Association of 
Railroads. 


Samuel B. Fortenbaugh, Jr., as 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Samuel B. Fortenbaugh, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer of Revonah and Wall Rope Works 
of New York City, will also hold this posi- 
tion in the Mummert-Dixon Company. 

The directors will be as follows: Charles 
A. McGough, Jr., Samuel B. Fortenbaugh, 
Jr. James F. Malcolm, H. M. Wall, and 
Luke W. Rohrbaugh. 

The Mummert-Dixon Company was founded 
as a pattern shop by Ervin S. Mummert, 
who later became associated with Joseph O. 
Dixon in the designing and manufacturing of 
the present products of the company. The 
company was incorporated in 1907. Opera- 
tions will continue under the same name with 
all present personnel. 

Revonah was organized in Hanover in 
1926 for the manufacture of Jute Carpet 
Yarns. The company is now known world 
wide and has a leading place in the industry. 

The present officers of Revonah are as fol- 
lows: James F. Malcolm, president and 
general manager; Robert F. Fitzpatrick, vice- 
president and sales manager; Samuel B. For- 
tenbaugh, Jr., secretary-treasurer; and H. M. 
Wall, R. M. Shafer, Sr.. and V. D. Shafer, 
directors 





Descriptive Material 


HAMILTON CATALOGS 
218 AND 219 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company have 
made available their two new catalogs, Nos 
218 and 219 

Catalog No. 218 illustrates Hamilton’s new 
line of laboratory furniture for high schools 
and colleges 

The 219 catalog illustrates the completely 
new Hamilton product in the form of a com- 
plete line of arts and crafts furniture and 
equipment. In the design of this equipment 








they have attempted to combine color, the 
latest developments in materials, and new con- 
struction practices into a completely func- 
tional line of arts and crafts equipment which 
would be both attractive and practical. 

For your copy write to the manufacturer 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0212) 
BOICE-CRANE CATALOG NO. 57 


A new catalog of power tools for the 
cutting shaping, drilling, and finishing of 
wood, metal, and plastics has just been pro- 
duced by Boice-Crane Company. 

Several new tools are described therein 
for the first time. Included in this catalog 
No. 57 are details, specifications, and illus- 
trations of band saws, contour saws, band 
filers, cutters, shapers, drill presses, tool and 

(Continued on next page) 











CASTOGLAS PROJECT OF THE MONTH 


These action photos are typical of the clear-cut instructions in the Marine edition of THE 
CASTOLITER, “How to Make Old Boats New” and “How to Build All-Fiberglass Boats.” 


Build Your Own 


FIBERGLASS BOAT 
Or leakproof your old or new wood 
boat with Castoglas-impregnated 


fiberglass. Eliminate, once and for all, 
that annual chore of caulking, paint- 
ing and refinishing. A fiberglass pro- 
tected hull won’t swell in the water 
nor dry and shrink out of water. It 
is ready to go the minute you are 
ready to use it .. . every time. 


New Way of Building Boats 
This 8th grade boy built his own fiber- 
glass boat for less than $40.00. It 
weighs only 12 lbs., yet it is stronger 
than any wood boat weighing several 
times as much. It took two boys only 
one day to complete, from start to 
finish. Nothing like it has ever been 
done before and the simplicity of it is 
downright uncanny. 








If you and your students —and the 
many boat-builders in adult evening 
classes — are interested in these prac- 
tical and profitable projects, we'll be 
glad to tell you all about it. Write to 


School Dept. B-50 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 
Woodstock, Illinois 


@ Producers and Distributors of Casting, 
Laminating, Coating and Molding Resins. 


Serving Industry, Science, the Arts and Crafts 
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FREE TO 
INSTRUCTORS! 


h-T ovale Me Melel- ha lets 
ALL NEW 


LAMP PARTS 
CATALOG 


Complete Stocks on 
Hand — Same Day 
Shipment — Lowest 
Possible Current 
Prices — Any Quantity 


Instructors: Send today for this completely 
new Gearon Lamp Parts Catalog. This is a 
giant %%-page illustrated catalog with hun- 
dreds of brand new items . . . including 
decorative and modern bases, pipes, harps, 
finial, oil lamp converters, cord sets and 
ether electrical supplies . . . everything 
you'll need for your lamp making projects 
this season. Because we are the leading 
supplier we offer you 
lowest possible prices 
in any needed quantity, 
with prompt same day 
service. NOTE: Cata- 
log FREE to instructors 
only — students send 
50c please. Write today. 


Deastet 
GEARON CO. Zh ora 
s 5 AS. 6, ‘iinet 





BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 
CATALOG 


There is no finer source of materials for Leather- 
craft projects of all kinds . . . easy-to-assemble 
kits to enable beginners to moke billfolds, 
gloves, purses, belts and other attractive items 

top quality tooling and carving leathers 
for advanced craftsmen. Also comple: e line of 
Leathercraft tools, es, pp ond 
instruction books 


ATTENTION 


METALCRAFT 


HOBBYISTS 


Here is c@ comprehensive illustrated catalog 
from which you can moke your selection of 
aluminum and copper in sheets and shapes for 
many projects; copper, aluminum and brass 
foil for metal tooling; kilns, colors and kits 
for metal enameling; instruction books, tools 
and accessories for metaicraft of all kinds. 


SEND TODAY FOR EITHER 
OR BOTH FREE CATALOGS 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


820 S. TRIPP AVE., DEPT.6213 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 

















KESTER 


FLUX 


Pelle) 43: 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4257 Wrightwood Avenue * Chicago 39, Illinois 
Nework 5, New Jersey * Brantford, Canode 


Preferred in classrooms 
from coast to coast because 
it’s the same fine solder 
they'll be using when 

they graduate! 


Write for free Kester Solder 
booklets... both Instructor 
and Student editions. 





DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL 


(Continued from previous page) 





knife grinders, jig saws, jointers, lathes, 
planers, belt and spindle sanders, saw 
jointers, shapers, and spinning tools. 

A free copy available upon request 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0213) 


1957 PLYWOOD CATALOG 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Association an- 
nounces a new 12-page two-part illustrated 
catalog for 1957 that covers fir plywood 
grades, speciality products and application 
data in condensed tabular form for architects, 
builders, engineers, dealers, and building code 
officials. 

Information in the catalog covers essential 
data needed in the construction field. The 
catalog is designed for maximum simplicity 
of use and quick-reference without sacrificing 
essential information. 

Sample copies will be supplied without 
charge from Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0214) 


THE NEW APPROACH TO PAINT 
BRUSH CLEANING 


This is the subject of a brochure prepared 
by Wisconsin Laboratories, Inc. It covers the 
matter of cleaning and storing of paint brushes, 
improvements and new developments in 
paints, and important improvements in the 
construction of paint brushes 

Some interesting topics are: the old pro- 
cedure; the new method; vapor action is 
scientific; why do .paint brushes get hard?; 
how vapor action works; rapid action; re- 
claiming hard brushes; how to change color; 
and making a brush washing bath. 

These and other points of interest to the 
reader will be available to anyone by asking 
for a free copy of “New Approach to Paint 
Brush Cleaning.” 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0215) 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT NEWS 


Better Light Better Sight Bureau, organized 
under the sponsorship of the electric industry 
to foster through educationa! means a better 
understanding of the relationship of light 
and sight, are the publishers of a bimonthly 
magazine called Better Light Better Sight 
News. They also publish teaching aids about 
light and sight for use in the classroom, con- 
sumer folders on home lighting, and films 

The magazine is available by subscription, 
or separate issues may be procured in quan- 
tities until supply is exhausted. 

Further information may be obtained by 
requesting it from Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0216) 


LUMBER COMPANY PRICE LIST 


The Bedford Lumber Company have re- 
leased their lastest price list covering beautiful 
chests and other items of furniture made of 
solid Tennessee aromatic kiln-dried red cedar 
This chest stock is made in Tennessee. All 
panels are glued up, sanded to %-in. stock, 
and cut ready to assemble. Hardware is fur- 
nished with each chest and consists of com- 
bination hinges, lid checks, lock, glides for 
feet, and all screws. 

Other items of furniture include all hard- 
ware, which consists of lock, screws, mag- 
netic catches. matching black brass-trimmed 
hinges, and door pulls. Also metal leg hang- 
ers are furnished fer all round legs. 

For your copy of this price list write to 
the Bedford Lumber Company. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0217) 
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SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


(NOUY> LABORATORY Py Pr 


FURNITURE by SUMMER SESSION 
eS ae OS " FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20/ July 22-Aug. 24 
| 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other 
concerts — plays — excursions — lectures 
— golf — tennis — swimming — fishing — 
<ampus in an outstanding cultural 
* } center located in the cool and refreshing 




















Land of 10,000 Lakes 
For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session, 
713 Johnston Hall 


Laboratory Furniture is the newest addition to the TOLCO line of 

fine school equipment. Your Chemistry, Physics, Biology or General 

Science loboratories can now be equipped with Tolco furniture. 

Yow can sove the expense of custom engineering and foctory in- 

stallation charges. It will pay you and your school to investigate. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


THE TOLERTON COMPANY UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


265 N. FREEDOM AVENUE ALLIANCE, OHIO il, Neat ns | ee 8 80 TA 











Check this! If your school is in a state east of the Mississippi, 
or in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas or Louisiana 
— we can save you money on your School Shop lumber 
requirements! 

Compare our delivered prices! In our School Shop Catalog 
56-S, you will find worthwhile savings on many items. 

We can furnish 18 species of properly kiln-dried, soft- 
textured Appalachian hardwoods, and many special items, reg- 
ularly used in school shops. Highest quality, prompt service! 
Wherever possible, shipment is made via truck transport direct 


to your school. 
MAIL US YOUR RUSH ORDER TODAY! 


= Free Copy of our catalog 56-S 


sent FREE on request, postpaid. 


Designed, styled and tested for modern furniture. Full 


H ARDWO() CORPORATION range of gay decorator colors for interiors or terrace 
OF AMERI CA — cotton or woven plastic. Sold by the yard, or in any 
quantity, wholesale or retail. Immediate delivery. 
EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION Send 25¢ for complete set of swatch books. 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA WEBCRAFT, INC., 155 Island Brook Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Freres se es Ee sere Kr es eee Ee eee Sees eS. 
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KING-SIZE VISUAL AID 

A Stanley jack plane of “Paul Bunyan” 
proportions was made by Charles W. Wright, 
woodshop instructor, and students of Sturges 
Junior High School, San Bernardino, Calif., 
as a teaching aid. The plane is made entirely 
of wood, except for the adjusting knob screw 
which is a discarded wood vise screw. A 
faithful reproduction of the Stanley 11%-in 
junior jack plane, shown on the right, the 
wood model is scaled at 3 inches equal 1 inch 


King-Size Visual Aid 


Because of its out-sized proportions, the 
model plane makes a lasting impression on 
students, Names and functions of the various 
plane parts and their relation to each other 
are more easily remembered. As a result, stu- 
dents handle the real jack plane with authority 
and skill 

For further 
Stanley Works 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0201) 


DURO COMBINATION POWER 
TOOL UNIT 


Duro Metal Products Company have de 
veloped a new combination power tool unit, 
which is a practical interpretation of func 
tional tools for today’s expanding cost- 
conscious market. This new precision unit 
combines a 10-in. floor model tilting arbor 
saw with a 5-in. jointer, and both are oper- 
ated from a single 1 h.p. motor. The jointer 
is conveniently positioned to the left of the 
saw table and when not in use functions as 
a table extension. A mere flip of the V-belt 
from one pulley to another (safely positioned 


information write to The 


Duro Combination Power Tool Unit 


behind the saw) puts either unit into immedi- 
ate operation, automatically immobilizing the 
other as a fool-proof safety precaution. 

The 10-in. tilting arbor saw is driven by 
two V-belts and is equipped with the new 
style Dual Lock pistol grip rip fence that 
rides on front and rear tubular guide bars. 
Cast iron extensions can be bolted together 
and attached to the right of the main table 
offering 27%4-in. distance from blade to 
fence 

For complete 
additional details, 
Products Company 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0202) 


NEW IMPACT WRENCH 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces a new Impact Wrench con- 
structed with such ruggedness that service 
problems on it are practically eliminated. De- 
signed for cool-running, durability and speed 
while delivering an enormous steady output 
of power, the new Impact Wrench will provide 
assemblymen and mechanics with the perfect 
tool for nut running, as well as for driving 
cap and lag screws 


prices, and 


specifications, 
Duro Metal 


write to 


Black & Decker Impact Wrench 


The Impact Wrench which weighs 7 lb., 
and delivers 1800 high-intensity impacts per 
minute, cannot be stalled or overloaded. 
Driven by a special Black & Decker-built 
motor, its power output is identical for 
operation either in forward or reverse. A 
specially designed centrifugal fan and venti- 
lating system give this tool the coolest possible 
operating temperature at all times. 

In addition to power and durability, the 
Impact Wrench reaches its maximum torque 
in six seconds. This extra speed saves hours 
every day in assembly, disassembly, and repair 
work, and increases shop output by making 
possible more work per operating hour. 

Write to the manufacturer for more infor- 
mation on other unique features of this 
new wrench 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0203) 


MAESTRO INTERIOR CUSTOM 
STAINS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company have an- 
nounced the development of 24 different colors 
of wood stains to provide a complete color 
range for light woods currently favored for 
new home interiors 

The new wood coating, to be 
Maestro Interior Custom Stains, 


known as 
includes 


colors in all popular wood shades plus new 
modern tints in reds, blues, and greens. 

Maestro tube colorants are employed to 
provide the new finishes. These are added 
to Waterspar Extra Pale Clear Varnish at 
the rate of two ounces to the gallon. The 
colorants are packaged in four-ounce, one- 
ounce, and quarter-ounce tubes. 

Waterspar Extra Pale Clear Varnish is an 
alkyd finish particularly advantageous where 
a minimum of discoloring is desirable. For 
wood coverage it offers transparent protec- 
tion without discoloring delicate wood stains. 

Maestro Interior Custom Stains are avail- 
able from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
branches, and from dealers. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0204) 


LASZLO UNIVERSAL HAND PRESS 


Rembrandt Graphic Arts Company are 
offering new added features to the Laszlo 
Universal Hand Press, which will add to the 
popularity of this machine in the printing 
shop as well as the art class. 


Laszlo Universal Hand Press 
with Added Features 


This hand press has two interchangeable 
beds which make it possible to print every 
medium of the graphic arts. A highly ap- 
preciated feature of this press is the simplified 
method of printing colors in perfect register. 

The new items are: (1) the simple method 
of printing celluloid etchings in color; (2) 
square edged 1-in. thick lithographic stones 
are offered by the manufacturers in 9 by 
12-in., and 12 by 14-in. sizes, which fit 
into the chase of the press and make printing 
of color lithographs as simple as the well- 
known method of printing color wood blocks 

Detailed step-by-step instruction booklets 
are furnished free with the press. 

A catalog and supply list are available by 
writing to the manufacturers. 


(For Convenience Circie Index Code 0205) 
CIRCULAR SAW SAFETY GUARD 


General Scientific Equipment Company have 
made available a revolutionary new gliding- 
action guard for use on any table model 
circular saw, which lets the user see all work 


(Continued on page 42A) 


Circular Saw Safety Guard 
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The Sun Nevér Sets on... HAND-WROUGHT IRON WORK IS EASY 


ing 





© Material is cold formed 
® Join components by squeeze riveting 


© Formit material is correct thickness for 
easy, occurate forming 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO. il © remittadtohevobeen cepeitelly daignet 
Main Office and Plant, Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S. A. > to use this material 


Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities. oT ns 
@ Formit tools and material ore not expensive 
Subsidiary Company 


STERLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES, LTD. 


London, Bedford and jarrow-on-Tyne, England 


M-nufacturers of Rolled Steel Channel Foundry Flasks 
cad other foundry equipment for almost a half century. 








A 7554-% 














ALL NEW, COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
Ready February 15 


THE 1957 SHOP ANNUAL |, (UT O) | be ee 
oe a FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 





The authoritative source of information and 
guidance in organization, planning, and equip- | Finest Domestic and Rare 


ping ‘school shops. Woods...Molding...Tools 
The SCHOOL ANNUAL NUMBER $sum- | ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 


marizes the periodic progress in the field of ieeiiimnes ‘nis ot ; 
. . © . t t u it coupon tor 
industrial arts and vocational education, your FREE COPY  (2Se to students) 
emphasizes the new developments ahead, | of cur dant sow woodworking exteled. 
We are America’s largest source of fine 


presents through actual shop layouts and | domestic and rare imported woods for 
equipment lists, the best methods of accom- | Cerne, Ade tet, Vee, Sees 
| . « + all shown in full color. Includes / 


plishment in the school shop field. over 250 scroll patterns. See newest / 6 
tools, equipment and hard-to-find cabinet /*'% 


> SINGLE COPIES, SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER, $1.00 hardware, Rach yeor coquest today! 


>» YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDING SHOP oop 14, 0 teow ae p nathan 8, i, 


ANNUAL NUMBER, $3.50 





CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE COMPANY ! | @ 132 pages . . . many in full 
Dept. F-2, 2729 Mary St., Chicago 8, Ill. # color 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY Send new WOODWORKER'S HAND- ! | @ Newest project idecs 


Publishers BOOK — FREE (enclose 25¢ if student) , @ Umboesed movidings, curved 


: ' ornaments, matched ply- 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Name : - ; 
CHICAGO NEW YORK T° Seas eas 
; 
' 
! 


woods and veneers 


Address supplies 


@ Same day shipment; 
guaranteed 
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Everything for your 
Mechanical Drawing 
Department 


® 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Descriptive data, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 








SHOP FURNITURE FOR 
1957 SHOPS 


Four-Station Workbench for high schools with 
built-in tool cabinets, sliding doors to lockers. 

. Workbench for junior high schools with or 
without tools and storage space for tools. 
Four-Station Workbenches with tools for ele- 
mentary schools and a novel saw-bench. 
Four-station drofti and planning table with 
storage for all drafting equipment. 

. Wall-too!l Cabinets and Bench-Too!l Cabinets 
Metal Working Benches, sheet-metal Benches 
and Stoke-plote Bench with concealed storage 
for stokes and machines 

7. Anvil Bose with storage for anvil tools 

8. Deluxe Drafting Table with complete equipment 
storage including T-squares and boards. 

GO MODERN! USE SHOP FURNITURE DESIGNED 

FOR HANDLING LARGER CLASSES WITH LESS 

DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 


Write today for literature to: 


STONER WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 





ELECTRO-TYPERS 


Especially qualified to be of service to the 
school printshop. 

Promptness and quality assured. 

Forms returned same day received. 


Badger - American Electrotype Co. 
600 Montgomery Bidg. 
407 East Michigan St Milwaukee, Wis. 











TOOLS ALWAVS SHARP WITH 
PLURALITY OILSTONE TOOL GRINDERS 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN 3 SIZES 
No. 425 Plurality 
Sub Jr. 
Ne. 450 Plurality Jr. 
No. 475 Plurality 


Grinding can be done on 
@ cone, coorse or fine or 
emery leather stropping or 
emery wheels. Unit is com- 
pact, efficient, serviceable, 
easily accessible and has 
ball bearing direct motor 
drive. Especially 
guarded for school 
shop use. Details on 
request. 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 
HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Originators and Pioneer Manutacturers of 
Oilstone Tool Grinde’s 


Neo. 450 
ap Aujounig 














SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 


(Continued from page 40A) 





operations clearly through transparent plastic 
shields. 

Providing many safety features, the Safety 
Glide Guard serves to protect during cutoff, 
ripping, dado, and grooving work to various 
widths and thicknesses. It is never necessary 
to remove the guard and thus risk injury. 

For extra safety, the unit is equipped with 
the largest and strongest dual “anti-kick 
backs” ever used on a saw guard. Among 
the new design features is an adjustable 
splitter which conveniently adjusts to clear 
work when not in use 

Tough, breakproof shields of 4-in. clear 
Plexiglas operate separately or together. Sealed 
ball bearings require no oiling. 

Two models are available, one for com- 
mercial use and a lower priced unit designed 
specially for 6-in. and 8-in. home workshop 
saws 

Descriptive literature 
sent upon request 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0206) 


WHITNEY SINGLE SURFACER 
PLANER 

Whitney & Son, Inc., announces 

the new No. S-290 Single Surface Planer 

which is built in sizes 36 in., 40 in., and 

44 in. wide for planing lumber 8 in. thick. 


and prices will be 


Baxter D 


WHITNEY SINGLE SURFACER 
moon $290 


Whitney Single Surfacer Planer 


The Whitney No. S-290 is of the latest 
design and is equipped with 4-knife cutter- 
head, variable feed drive, and motorized 
power hoist for the bed which is of the 
wedge type construction. 

Additional features which are available for 
the Whitney No. S-290 are simultaneous 
micrometer adjustment for bottom feed rolls, 
centralized adjustment of pressure bar, cen- 
tralized adjustment for top outfeed roll, 
automatic grinder, and one-shot oil lubrica- 
tion. This new machine was designed by 
Whitney engineers, under the direction of 
Elliott D. May, chief engineer. 

Further information is available 
request 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0207) 


DREMEL MOTO-JIG SAWS 
AND PATTERNS 


The Dremel Manufacturing Company has 
developed two Moto Jig Saws — one that cuts 
to the center of a 30-in. circle, and the other 
to the center of a 16-in. circle. 

They are equipped with powerful rotary 
motors, not vibrators. The larger one is 
rugged enough to saw through a 2 by 4. 

The firm also ditsributes the Dremel Moto- 
Jig Saw Patterns of which there are eight 
packets ready at the present time. 


upo 


KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHEST 
and Aromatic Red Cedar Lumber 


WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST TODAY 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ale. 


LAMP PARTS 
and 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 


Send For FREE Catalogue 
Prompt and Courteous 
Service 
Discounts Available 
L. H. KASSEL & CO. 


208 T & P Terminal Whse. Bidg. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





New PATTERSON Catalog 


WOODWORKING & METALWORKING 
MACHINES AND TOOLS 
Lists all the latest in: Metals, Benches, Electrical 
Supplies, Finishing materials, Hand tools, Hard- 
ware, Machine tools, Metal- 
working tools, Portable 
Electric tools, Precision 
tools, Sheet Metal equip- 
ment, Welding Equipment. 


NOW ready for you FREE! 
Patterson Brothers, one of 
the oldest and most reliable 
nomes in the business is 
ready to supply your every 
shop need. Outstanding qua!- 
ity and service. 

SEND TODAY, FOR OUR 1957-1958 CATALOG 


PATTERSON BROTHERS 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Your Most Dependable Source Since 1848 

















METAL CRAFTS 


‘Tools, Materials and Supplies 
® Hammers, anvils, enamels, etching 
materials, books and findings. 


Send 50¢ for our new catalog 1A. Pay- 
ment credited on first $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 Thomas Street Providence, Rhode Island 
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TEACHERS 
TO BECOME 
TECHNICAL 
SALES 
TRAINERS 


A leading manufacturer of nationally 
known welding products offers to train 
welding instructors with some background 
of sales experience for the position of 
technical sales trainer for our sales force. 
This is an interesting, dignified position, 
one which offers opportunities for 
advancement. 

Qualifications — a background of 
teaching in vocational or trade schools 
or in private industry. A general knowl- 
edge of metals essential and welding 
experience helpful, but not necessary. 
Manual aptitude a requirement. Speaking 
experience. An interest in saleswork. 

The applicant must be willing to travel 
extensively. Age qualifications between 
30 and 40 years. | will depend 
upon past experiences and based on 
salary, travel allowances and incentive. 
Excellent training program provided. 

In replying, submit complete résumé 
of past business employment together 
with photograph, handwriting and past 
employer references and personal inter- 
view will be arranged. Reply Box 1A157. 




















WEW BOOKS for the 
PRINTING TRADES 


Printing LAYOUT 
and Design 


Over 350 pencil lay- 
outs showing good and 
poor practice. Color 
used to show use of 
printing color wheel, 
harmonies and use of 
color. 


$4.75 
IN COLOR 
CLOTHBOUND 





Practical Problems in Mathematics 
Printing Trades 


Here is a simply and 
clearly written TEXT- 
WORKBOOK. Using 
a sound instructional 
format, it provides 
material in mathe- 
matics designed for 
the practical require- 
ments of those in the 

Plastic NET $1.80 printing trades. 

Ans. Book NET 1.00 


WRITE NOW for prompt shipment of your 
Examination Copies 


DELMAR PUBLISHERS 


ALBANY 5, NEW YORK 











| 
| 


| 





Model 15 Moto-Jig Saw 


Packet 1 consists of an assortment of 16 
well-designed and useful projects. 

Packet 2 contains plans of 4 fine birdhouses. 

Packet 3 presents wallshelf designs. No. 4 
is devoted to pull toys. No. 5 consists of 
Christmas cutouts. No. 6 presents designs on 
shelf planters, book ends, lamps, etc. No. 7 
contains full size patterns of humorous lawn 
ornaments, and No. 8 presents a series o! 
beautiful silhouette cutouts. 

A descriptive folder of these 
available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0208) 


“SAFE-FLEX” WELDED EDGE 
HOLE SAWS 


The L. S. Starrett Company have developed 
new shatterproof, heavy-duty hole saws which 
are designed to cut clean, round holes from 
Yg-in. through 4%%4-in. diameter in any ma- 
chinable material up to 1% in. thick including 
steel, brass, bronze, cast iron, aluminum, wood, 
plastics, sheet steel, and cast iron and steel 
pipe 


offerings is 


“Safe-Flex” Welded Edge 
Hole Saws 


Double welding combines a high speed steel 
cutting edge with an extra-tough, shatterproof 
body which is welded to a rigid steel cap 
threaded to accommodate _ interchangeable 
arbors. Arbors are available with ™%-in. or 
¥4-in. hexagon shanks and also with a '%-in 
round shank. A '%-in. high speed steel pilot 
drill is incorporated into each arbor. 

Further details are available upon request 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0209) 


DeWALT “POWER SHOP” 
DEMONSTRATION 


The industrious hum of a DeWalt “Power 
Shop” multi-purpose home woodworking 


(Continued on next page) 





Teach 
i telel-Vas Me a delele, 
Finishing 


with the famous 


SEALACELL 
PROCESS 


The “Wipe-on”’ Finish that 
{@ Eliminates dust troubles 

17 Requires no brushes 

[7 Protects 
[\“ 


Needs no sanding between 


and preserves wood 


coats 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Our new pocket size Sealacell 
Penetrating Process Wood Finish- 


GENERAL FINISHES 
SALES and SERVICE CO 


1548 West Bruce St Milwoukee 44 


ARTSECRAFTS 


PROJECT 
stele) (a a8 
ov TEACHERS 


Two valuable book- 
lets covering class- 
room projects in 
Ceramics, Ceramics 
without a kiln, How 
to Make Molds, 
Wirecraft, Felt- 
craft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Plant- 
ROR ee i ers, Patio Furni- 
ture Metalcraft, Metal Etching, Glass 
Etching, Casting with Liquid Plas- 
ics, Waxcraft, How to Make Beauti- 
ful Jewelry, How to Imbed Biological 
Speciments, Liquid Marble, Gemcraft 
Without Tools, Plastic Putty, Por- 
celizing, Laminating and many other 
subjects are available to teachers and 
school administrators. These book- 
lets are free of charge if you will 





| send us the name of the school and 


the subject or subjects most inter- 
ested in. 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 
Dept. PC-713 


6612 N. Clork Street Chicago 26, Hil. 
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KNOCKDOWN CEDER CHESTS and 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR LUMBER 


Write 
for 
Free 
Price 
List 
Today 
. 


BEDFORD LUMBER CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 








pre-resteo NEW IDEAS 
FOR SCHOOL SHOP PROJECTS 
EVERY DonJer PRODUCT is 


PRACTICAL, USEFUL and FITS 
into your CURRICULUM 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
SILVERPLATE METAL CRAFT 

LATEX MOLDS Liquid MARBLE DESIGNS 

Liquid LUCITE PORCELIZING Liquid FOAM RUBBER 


MANY OTHER PRACTICAL ITEMS 
based on the advice of hundreds of teachers 


DONJER PRODUCTS COMPANY 





“SUEDE-TEX” 




















a 
NG TOOLS 


RVI 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


& Dealers 
FREE. Write Te-Dey. 
years) 3577 as77t — y 





ENAMEL ON 
COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 


64 PAGES 
Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling p and? from 





step - by - step illustrated instrue- 

tions. Book lists many new copper 

items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valvable reference book today! (it's FREE!). 

THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Immerman & Sons © Dept. 150 
1020 Euclid Ave. @® Cleveland 14, Ohio 














A COMPLETE CERAMIC 
SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Twelve years’ teachi end supplying schools 
qualifies Seeley’s to help you set up and supply 
@ ceromic course in your school or community. 
Complete line of ppli and 
Ideas for ceramics projects contained in 
ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS 

Experienced authors, Seeley and Thompson, explain 
ceramic processes and projects for adult education 
and high school classes. Over 140 
illustrate text designed for teacher, 
hobbyist 





photographs 
student or 











’ ner S CERAMIC = 


() Please send ss pseivities in Ceramics."* 
$1.25 enclosed 
() Please send free catalogs on supplies for 
ceramics and copper enameling. 
Name 
School 


| 
| 
7 Elim onta, N- 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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(Continued from previous page) 


DeWalt “Power Shop” Demonstration 


in the bustling 
Railway terminal in New 
display is sponsored by 
& Foundry Company, 
as a part of the 
Fenner & Beane In- 
In addition to 


machine has been heard 
Grand Central 
York City The 
American Machine 
DeWalt’s parent firm, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
vestment Information Center. 
the featured attraction of the “live” power 
tool demonstration, other portions of the 
AMF exhibit explain the company’s growth 
and diversification over the past ten years 
The display, which opened during the first 
week in November, continued through the 
month of December. It attracted visitors at 
the rate of six thousand per day, as counted 
by an automatic electric-eye computer in- 
stalled at the entrance. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0210) 


WORKSHOP DUST COLLECTOR 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company’s Delta 
Power Tool Division has announced a new 
machine —the world’s first big-capacity in- 
dustrial-type dust collector designed with the 
home workshop in mind. 

It combines for the first time the utility 
and power of an industrial dust collector 
with the versatility and mobility of a vacuum 
cleaner 


Delta’s Home Workshop 


Dust Collector 
It easily attached to any workshop 
power tool, and can be readily rolled from 
one tool to another, to remove dust, chips, 
smoke, metal filings, etc. It is powerful enough 
to pick up nuts, bolts, or even a 1-in. steel 
ball. 
Further information about this unique dust 
collector and its various accessories, is avail- 
able on application. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0211) 


is 





since 1910 to © help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leatherfcrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to 
suit every interest in all crafts. 
WRITE TODAY! 
SAX Dept. IN.2 
DIVISION OF SAX &ROS., INC. 
*T111 North 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


> 





ga) ,20 SMALL wooDWORKING 
| PROJECT PLANS—ALTAS BOOK 4 


| 20 useful items — butterfly napkin 

holder; serving tray; planter spoon 

holder; nut bowl; note-paper box 

) planter letter rack, etc. 28 pages, 
8%"x11". Send S0c 
(65c outside U.S.A.) to 


s i S./ ys 
3 ATLAS PRESS CO., 206 ( 
N. Pitcher, Kalamazoo, hall 
Mich. 4 





CASTINGS ror schoo prosects 


Build Home Workshop Machines. 
Designed for ease in machining 
and top interest-instruction. Liter- 
oture on DEPENDABLE CASTINGS 
free to teachers. Students 20¢. 


DESIGNERS COMPANY 
724 Munroe Ave. Racine, Wis. 


LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
PARIS, 

















TEACH IN CHICAGO 


| SALARY SCHEDULE $4000 to $7500 IN 13 STEPS 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full Information Write 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
Room 242 228 N. La Salle St. Chicago 1, iM. 
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LOOMS, Table and Foot 


REED, RAPHIA 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














LARGE STOCK 4 LEATHER 
PROJECT K' 
WITH BOW & 
M-2 LEATHER LACING GUIDE.. 
l0e te 
help cover cost, 


Lo Ae 
M-1% FUN & ARROW... .3) 
an 
NEW 3ith Anni 16 
im 3 colors now teady. Tis Ts. 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG. CO. 
Bex 303-87 LIMA, OHIO 
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Archery and leather kits. Send 10¢ 
for catalog. 

trwin Auger Bit Co 

Screw drivers, auger bits, screw 
driver bits. 


rers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 
. catalogs, or product literature offered in this issue. 
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The New Book 
for Driver Education Courses — 


LEARNING TO DRIVE 


Harold S. Bostwick, Hyman M. Boodish, 
Benjamin Rodini 
In the concise and popular lesson-unit or job-sheet 
form, here is all the information on the skill of 
driving needed by the beginning motorist. This in- 
expensive course offers plenty of material for work 
both in the classroom and behind the wheel — 
material that students can make use of while learn- 
ing. Every phase of good driving is set forth in non- 
technical terms: from safe habits and traffic regula- 
tions to maneuvering both in the city and on the 
highway. A separate section explains the parts of 
the car and what they do. Also featured is a battery 
of charts, diagrams, photographs, drawings, pupil 
activities, and tests. Economically priced! 96 cents 


AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS 


Ray F. Kuns 


This modern edition of the basic book in auto- 
mechanics will equip high school students to select, 
operate, and repair modern automobiles intelligently. 
The text first considers the car as a unit and then 
takes up specific parts until each component is thor- 


oughly explained and illustrated. $3.48 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
Ray F. Kuns 


A widely-used text presenting the theory, mainte- 
nance, servicing, testing, and repairing of all auto- 
matic transmissions used in modern automobiles. It 
uses a specific make transmission to represent all 
transmissions of a similar type and design. $4.00 
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ring compressor and soft-headed hammer to 

is | force piston-and-ring assembly into cylinder. — From 
e~ AUTO MECHANICS, Book One 

( | 







AUTO MECHANICS 


Ray F. Kuns 
Complete and modern, this series offers a flexible 
course in the theory of auto-mechanics and mainte- 
nance. Illustrated with many photographs, drawings, 
and diagrams. 
Book One — THE ENGINE (new revised edition). .$1.65 
Book Two — COOLING, LUBRICATION, AND FUEL 


SYSTEM (new revised edition)............... 1.65 
Book Three — AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY (revised 

edition in preparation).................... 1.25 
Book Four— THE POWER FLOW............... 1.25 
Book Five — CHASSIS UNITS ................. 1.25 


Book Six — FRAME AND BODY MAINTENANCE.. 2.50 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


Ray F. Kuns 


Up-to-date instructions and a wealth 
of illustrations cover the component 
parts of the automobile and describe all the common 
service station jobs for frames, steering mechanism, 
care of bearings, gears, axles, etc. $4.95 


Volume | 


Profusely illustrated, this second 
volume covers service on engines, 
carburetors, pistons, valves, cylinder and crankshaft 
forms, camshafts, oil pumps, and other parts of 
power plants, plus cooling and oiling, fuel, ignition, 
and auto electrical systems. $4.95 


Volume Il 


AUTO-MECHANICS 
STANDARD-PRACTICE 
JOB SHEETS 


Harold S. Bostwick and William H. Yergy 
Practical job experience in auto-mechanics is the aim 
of these skillfully prepared job sheets. Provides 
lists of tools required, special instructions, pro- 
cedures, and text references for each job. Divid-d 
into four parts: 


Part One — THE ENGINE 

Part Two — THE FUEL AND ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 

Part Three — THE POWER FLOW 

Part Four — THE CHASSIS UNITS 

Each part, 48 cents 

Class Progress chart, 10 cents (no charge on adoption 
of text) 








Turning Terminology 


(as visualized by Tom the Trainee) 


“MIKING THE WORK” 


Tom will get plenty of practice reading the thousandths 
scale on his micrometer when you put him to work 
on a LeBlond Regal lathe. He'll get used to turning 
out jobs that call for big-lathe precision, appreciate 
the way Regals work to close tolerances. That's what 
makes LeBlond Regals a natural in the classroom — 
and in thousands of machine shops from coast to 
coast. They give a long life of precision you'd expect 
from a much higher-priced machine. 

What makes precision? Basically, rigidity of the 
work and rigidity of the tool. The new Regal head- 
stock design incorporates a big-lathe spindle sup- 
ported by three bearings, two Timken and one ball 
bearing. The new tailstock is extra rigid, gives you 
positive spindle clamping. So, work turns true, even 
when youre taking a big bite! 


The tool is held rigidly, too, thanks to the full 
18%” carriage length on the ways, and the double- 
wall single-piece apron casting that protects clutch 
and gear train from dirt and misalignment. Finally, 
a scientifically designed bed that gives all these ele- 
ments maximum support. The bedways are hardened 
and ground, are fitted to the compensating veeway 
principle that gives a better distribution of forces for 
long-time accuracy and minimum wear. The same 
principle we incorporate in the biggest lathes 
we build! 

As a result, you get rigidity and precision that last 
and last — even when inexperienced hands put them 
to the test. That's the comfort of having a shop full 
of LeBlond Regals. Get all the facts today. Call your 
nearby LeBlond Distributor or write. , 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 


Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


World's Largest Builder of a Complete Line 
of Lathes for More than 69 Years 


LEBLOND 
of Comcdenitle’ 





